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HEGEL’S FOUR PARADOXES. 


Hegel has chosen to express many of his doctrines in the form 
of paradoxes. According to him, all highest philosophical truth 
is paradoxical to the unphilosophical consciousness. He finds, 
quite naturally, all other philosophers, also, paradoxical when 
writing truths of speculative depth. 

Take the basis of any philosophy—and all philosophic systems 
set up a First Principle through which to explain all things—and 
it will be found that this states some ultimate fact as the explana- 
tion of all particular facts. All particular facts, when seen in 
their truth or reality, are only modifications of the one fundamental 
fact. Any statement of this ultimate fact or principle is para- 
doxical to one who cannot see its genesis. To Thales, water is 
the ultimate fact; Anaximenes thinks that it is air. Common 
consciousness sees various forms of matter besides water and air, 
and thus finds these doctrines paradoxical. So, too, the doctrine 
that matter alone is the explanation of all things is paradoxical 
to common consciousness, because the latter perceives also motion 
and force. Any explanation whatever involves paradox, because 
it attempts to substitute one fact for two or more. What was 
previously seen as disparate, isolated data, is, by explanation, made 
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into one, all the differences being accounted for by modifications 
of one fact. Strictly speaking, the paradox disappears through 
the potency of the explanation. This incongruity between ap- 
pearance and ultimate fact is so much a relative matter that any 
explanation, no matter how simple, will propound a paradox to 
all orders of intelligence too feeble to understand it. “To that 
Dutch King of Siam,” says Carlyle, “an icicle had been a mira- 
cle; whoso had carried with him an air-pump and phial of 
vitriolic ether might have worked a miracle. To my horse again, 
who unhappily is still more unscientific, do not I work a miracle 
and magical ‘open sesame’ every time I please to pay twopence 
and open for him an impassable Schlagbaum or shut turnpike?” 

Paradox being a relative affair, and incident to all generaliza- 
tion, or, what is the same thing, to all exercise of thought or 
reason, it is clear that Hegel has not overstated the case when he 
makes it co-extensive with the results of speculative thinking. 

It is very important to see that paradox arises when a higher 
generalization unites into one, what had before appeared to be 
many irreducible facts. The paradox exists only for the intellect 
too feeble to grasp the synthesis involved, and not for him who is 
capable of seeing the mediation which constitutes the generaliza- 
tion. 

Generalization is the process of discovering what is involved in 
a fact or thing—what its existence implies. By this investigation 
we always discover that the object under consideration is a part 
of a larger whole that includes it as one of its phases or results. 
We thus explain the particular characteristics of the objects by 
finding them to be products or effects of a common cause. The 
same cause that produces these characteristics produces also 
many others, and no one of them can be seen properly or truly 
except in this synthesis with the cause. Sense-perception sees 
what is present before it as a “this ”—or that which is here and 
now—and, consequently, what is essentially fragmentary. For 
every “ This” is a member of a series in time, and is connected 
by a relation of dependence with a line of antecedents and con- 
sequents. It is, moreover, related on all sides to an environment 
extending indefinitely, and constituting a system of dependence 
resolvable inte chains of relation, in every one of which the 
“This” is a dependent link. It is impossible to analyze the 
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“This” so minutely as to find an ultimate simple or atomic 
“This” sundered from its environment. The minutest result of 
analysis always finds a synthesis of two terms—the somewhat and 
its environment. Any fact is, therefore, a relative synthesis—it 
is contingent on the seeing mind. It contains more or less, ac- 
cording to the grasp of insight. The fact of the fall of the apple 
meant one thing to the swine who ran to devour it, and an im- 
measurably greater fact to the mind of Isaac Newton, who saw in 
it also universal gravitation. In generalization we subsume a 
particular “ This” under the larger fact which includes it as one 
of its incidents. According to this view, all thinking is essen- 
tially of one character, and identical with the simplest act of per- 
ception—being in all cases a distinction of something from its 
environment, and a uniting, a synthesis, or an identification of 
the two. What thought has already done becomes for it a dead 
result, and it assumes it as a natural product, simple and irresoly- 
able, and, starting with it for the first term, makes its new act of 
thought a new synthesis with the environment. 

But thought is distinguished into discrete stages by a further 
principle—the principle of reflection. Superadded to the primary 
or fundamental synthesis which forms the substance of all think- 
ing, there transpire acts of reflection. Reflection is, in all cases, 
directed to the form of activity. The substantial thinking is an 
act of synthesis, and the accompanying act of reflection is a per- 
ception that all thinking presupposes the relativity of things— 
that dependence is essential and necessary to each: in other 
words, that every “ This ” is a fragment of a larger “ This.” Now, 
this stage of thinking, as thus modified by reflection, is the 
stage of thinking known as the Understanding or Intellect. Its 
fundamental distinction consists in the perception of relativity 
or dependence, this perception of dependence arising from reflec- 
tion upon the fact of synthesis which it discovers to underlie all 
thinking. 

Another stage of thought is distinguished from that of the un- 
derstanding by the fact.that it arises through a new reflection, 
whose object includes both the previous reflection and its object. 
It sees the general form of relativity—and hence the form of 
totality. This is consequently a higher or highest:form of reflec- 
tion, and is called, or may be called, the Reason as distinguished 
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from Understanding, and insight or intuition as distinguished from 
discursive intellect. 

The discrimination of the reason from the understanding is the 
most important, although the most difficult, part of psychology. 
The first stage of reflection (understanding) sees relativity as the 
general form or condition of all thinking or knowing. It sees 
this, moreover, as an objective condition—the condition of par- 
ticular existence. The second stage of reflection sees that relativ- 
ity itself is fragmentary, being a phase of correlativity. Correla- 
tivity taken as a whole is independence. From the insight of first 
reflection arise a series of categories which express the nature of 
finitude, or the characteristics of what is fragmentary and depend- 
ent. From the second reflection arise a series of ideas which state 
the nature of the totality or the independent. 

The understanding considers a thing or fact as a cause or effect, 
a force or its manifestation, a thing or its properties, a potential- 
ity or reality, etc., or in respect to its quantity or quality, ete. 
The reason, in the technical sense, always deals with the totality 
and with the predicates which it implies. For example, the total- 
ity is not the effect of something else, nor the cause of something 
else, because such relation would connect it with something else 
beyond itself or with an environment, and, therefore, make it a 
fragment instead of a totality. The totality is cawsa sui. The 
totality does not have quality through another, and through this 
become subject to change; but it produces its own quality—it is 
self-determined. The totality is self-related ; it is its own other; 
it ends in itself, and is therefore infinite. 

In the case of finite or dependent beings, all determinations or 
characteristics arise through an energy or process from beyond 
their limits—they depend on others. The independent being is 
an energy itself; it is self-determined. Self-determination is the 
fundamental characteristic of the totality ; reason cognizes as true 
and ultimate only what is consistent with self-determination. 
Whatever is dependent is a fragment of an independent being. 
‘Whatever is determined or modified through another is a frag- 
ment of a total that is self-determined. 

In self-determination there are two phases—the determining or 
active, the determined or passive. The determining is the uni- 
versal as opposed to the particular, which is the determined. The 
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two phases universal and particular belong to one process of self- 
determination. The determining energy of the universal origin- 
ates distinctions or particularity ; the nature and quality of its 
energy are manifested and revealed through this determination ot 
particularity ; but the self-determining energy acts persistently, 
and by new determinations modifies or changes the particularity 
already caused. The annulment of particular determinations is a 
second and further revelation of the self-determining universal. 
The realm of particularity is in its creation and annulment a com- 
plete manifestation or revelation of the universal or self-determin- 
ing. 

The stand-point of reason—the principle of totality—explains all 
facts and things as fragments of a great process of creation—the 
self-revelation of a Creator. Reason sees that a totality must be 
self-determined, and that there must be a realm of manifestation 
or revelation wherein change and finitude exist as well as pure 
self-determining activity. 

Again, the conditions of the totality imply that the self-deter- 
mined, the realm of particularity, is a realm of progress or evolu- 
tion wherein the finite things are annulled, because of their in- 
adequateness to reveal or manifest self-determining. The finite 
changes or passes away through external influence, because it did 
not already possess that external influence within itself. It per- 
ishes through the addition of what it lacked. But it perishes, 
losing its individuality in a higher individuality. Or rather it is 
the process that abides, while the particular realization or individ-. 
uality disappears. All particularity is to some degree the revela- 
tion of the universal, and hence to that extent individuality (for 
individuality is particularity that is universal). Abiding individ- 
uality is reached when the power of self-determination is attained ; 
for then all change is self-change and manifestation of the self, 
and hence a development or growth rather than decease. 

Self-determination, moreover, implies mind—that is to say, 
consciousness and thinking furnish us the only beings that we 
know which correspond in attributes to the definition of the self- 
determined being. Consciousness has a subject which is self-de- 
termining, inasmuch as it freely forms its ideas, creating in them 
distinctions for itself. Its further acts of distinction modify its 
thoughts, and cause to arise new particulars in the place of the 
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old. Consciousness realizes in every act its own power to annul 

the distinctions that it has made, and thus its activity is returned 

to itself, and objectivity is only its self-determination. Only that. 
which is determined can be in space and time; the subject of self- 

determination transcends time and space. 

Consciousness and freedom belong to self-determination ; hence 
reason, because it sees the totality, sees everywhere the manifesta- 
tion of consciousness and freedom, although it may be in a frag- 
mentary manner. Perhaps it may not trace out the entire media- 
tion which connects a dependent thing or fact with the independ- 
ent whole; but it is assured that the form of the whole is and 
must be that of self-determination, and that it admits only of such 
finite phases as originate in its energy and pass away through the: 
same. It is not at all necessary that the individual fact shall be 
traced up to the ultimate fact in order to demonstrate to us its. 
origin in mind, provided we have reached the insight into the pre 
suppositions of the finite and dependent, and know that their pre-. 
conditions are the self-determining being, and that this is mind. 

In the foregoing considerations I have chosen to consider the 
first stage of thinking as unaccompanied by reflection. The sec- 
ond and third stages of thinking are then to be designated as the. 
first and second stages of reflection respectively. This is not 
strictly correct, inasmuch as the fundamental synthesis of think- 
ing is in itself an act of reflection. This is evident, if we consider: 
that it fixes the object in time and space, or, what is the same 
thing, perceives the general forms of sense-perception or of mate- 
rial existence. 

In the foregoing sketch of the stages of knowing I have indi- 
cated the grounds for the existence of paradoxes. The conclusions 
reached in the second stage of knowing are paradoxes to minds in 
the first stage; so likewise the conclusions in the third stage are 
paradoxes to minds in the second stage. To men who have not 
attained the perception of the necessity of dependence, all the con- 
clusions based upon that stand-point seem contrary to reason. 
How, for instance, can one thing have its being in another? How 
can the destruction of one thing affect another? How is it possi- 
ble to think that the facts of our perception are merely phenome- 
nal? The first stage persists in denying relativity to things. 

The second stage of thinking, as we all know, finds the conclu- 
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sions made on the stand-point of the third stage of thinking para- 
doxical. All assertions regarding the totality seem utterly un- 
warranted. Predications based on the nature of the absolute seem 
to contradict the necessary inferences of reflection and observation. 

The most celebrated paradox of Hegel states that thought and 
being are one. This, together with another—“ whatever is, is 
rational ”—relates to the third view of the world above discussed. 
Two other paradoxes—the denial of the principle of contradiction, 
and the assertion that being and nothing are the same—relate to 
the second stage of thinking, and do not require any deep specu- 
lative insight to justify them. 

Paravox I.— Thought and being are one. 

It is not true that mere fancy and existence are one. Thought, 
here, does not mean fancy, and being does not mean existence. 
There is no identity between mere reflection and being. Thought 
and being are one in the sense that the divine thinking is also the 
creative act. The third stage of thinking finds mind to be the 
absolute, and, in the absolute, thinking and willing are one. Re- 
flection upon the totality discovers self-determination, and careful 
identification of the characteristics of self-determination reaches the 
conclusion that mind is the absolute. Plato and Aristotle, and all 
the greatest thinkers of the world, have reached this result. It is 
no specially Hegelian doctrine. If one understands by thought 
mere images in the mind, mere personal convictions and opinions, 
the doctrine sounds absurd to him. If any one understands by 
the term “being” the immediate existence of things as he sees 
them, then, too, the doctrine is absurd. By “being” a person 
might mean the persistence of foree—the ultimate energy in whose 
process the things of the world arise and perish. Evanescent 
things could be identical only with evanescent ideas. If the true 
being is self-determination, it is identical with thought, if the self- 
determination of absolute mind is absolute thinking. 

Paravox II.— Whatever is, 7s rational. 

It will be observed that the solution of this paradox is identical 
with that of the first. All depends upon the answer to the ques- 
tion, What is? Hegel finds that the true being, the moving pur- 
pose of the world, is reason. If absolute mind is the creator ot 
the world as its own revelation, the world must be, at bottom, 
rational. As in the case of the previous paradox, if one takes the 
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facts of sense-perception for what is, it is the height of absurdity 
to say that whatever is, is rational, 


This paradox and the previous one turn on the distinction be- 
tween “true being” and the being known to sense-perception ; 
also upon the distinction between thought or reason, as found in 
the third stage of knowing, and the same in the first and second 


‘stages. 


“ Being,” in the paradox “Being and nothing are the same,” 
does not signify “true being” in the sense just explained. Still 
less does it refer to the being of sense-perception. 

Parapox III.— Being and Nothing are the same. 

This does not mean that existence and nothing are the same— 
that existing things are all nothing. Hegel has in mind Spinoza’s 
dictum—omnis determinatio est negatio—and means to say that if 
every determination that makes anything specific or particular is 
a negation, then pure being, without any tinge of negation, must 
be thought as devoid of all particularity, and, consequently, as 
devoid of all distinguishing attributes, because distinguishing at- 
tributes are determinations, and belong to negation and not to 
being. 

Thus pure being would have to be defined as having no distinc- 
tions, and thus as indistinguishable from nothing. 

If the mind holds back its assent from this proposition, and 
affirms that there is a distinction from nothing, it affirms being as 
determined, and therefore as possessing negativity, and therefore 
as not pure being. 

But this affirmation of distinction of being from nothing falls 
on another less desirable horn of the dilemma. It denies the 
possibility of analysis ; it asserts that marks and attributes cannot 
be separated in thought from their ground. Hence, too, it affirms 
the identity of the particular being with the universal ; it denies 
the possibility of process and activity, whereby accidents originate 
and pass away (and thus are separated from their ground and an- 
nulled). 

It does not matter about the words in which this idea is de- 
scribed. One may use the word “ Substance” for “being.” Or 
he may use the term “ Thing,” or “ Thing-in-itself.” Essence, 
Noumenon, Identity, Infinity, Matter—such expressions may be 
used for the same idea—+. ¢, as a result of abstraction from all de- 
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termination or particularity. But the result is the same identity 
with nothing. 

The second figure of the syllogism has been employed to state 
this conclusion : 

Being is undetermined ; 

Nothing is undetermined ; 

Hence being and nothing are the same, or hence nothing is 
being. 

Here the figure of the syllogism will not permit a conclusion 
that is affirmative, because the predicate or middle term is not 
“ distributed” or exhausted quantitatively by the subjects, re- 
spectively the major and minor. 

If the undetermined as a class includes two species, being and 
nothing, then, of course, “to be undetermined ” does not warrant 
complete identity, but only identity as far as the predicate “ un- 
determined ” is concerned. 

We could say “being and nothing are the same so far as they 
are ‘ undetermined.’ ” 

But the fact is, that here we do not have any syllogism of the 
second figure at all. Nor do we have any syllogism in which the 
terms of the Notion appear: there is no relation of universal, 
particular, and individual. Each of the terms is individual or 
singular. Being is all of the class “undetermined”—it is the 
whole of it, because there is no distinction within “ undetermined ” 
that admits of sub-genera. So, likewise, Nothing is all of unde- 
termined, because Nothing possesses no sub-genera, and “ unde- 
termined” has no sub-genera, and each is a universal negation, 
each is a denial of all differences and distinctions. To suppose 
any distinctions in the “ undetermined” is to contradict its defini- 
tion. It cannot have any provinces—say one province containing 
being, and another containing nothing, for such provinces would 
be determinations within it. It is the form of the mathematical | 
syllogism, if it be syllogistic at all. A is A; and A is A; and 
hence Ais A. We find that we have two or more words for the 
same idea. That is all.. 

Once we used the term “nothing” for the thought, but, on 
’ reaching the thought by the road of abstraction or generalization, 
we call it being. 

Nevertheless, it will be found that there is contradiction even 
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in this view of the matter. For the careful exclusion of all dis- 
tinctions is just as well a preservation of distinction. It becomes 
the distinction of simplicity from diversity—of the one from the 
many. To put the indeterminate in the form of a judgment is to 
put it in the form of contrast, and hence to make it one term of a 
distinction. 

Paravox IV.—The Principles of Contradiction and Excluded 
— Middle are not absolute laws of thought or of existence. 

This paradox justifies itself by showing that whatever is finite 
is a vanishing phase in some process; hence it is not perfectly 
self-identical, but only a becoming. The becoming is not exclu- 
sively being, nor not-being; it is not the somewhat that is ap- 
proaching, nor entirely the somewhat it is developing out of. It 
is identical, not as a static, but as a movement or evolution. This 
means that it has its identity in its universality, and not in its par- 
ticularity. Again, when we speak of the total, the principles of 
contradiction or of excluded middle do not exhaust the statement 
of it. It is identical, but only as a process of differentiation. The 
generic process is self-determining—which means that its iden- 
tity does not exclude self-difference. 


It is seen that these so-called laws of thought are not practical. 
All thought has the implication of a totality in which these prin- 
ciples are not absolute but subordinate. 


USE, BEAUTY, REASON; 
OR, SCIENCE, ART, RELIGION. 
BY MEEDS TUTHILL. 
“I desire not to seek the deep-hidden Reason of Beauty, 
Lest it should vanish like haze when it is sought to be grasped.”’ 
SyrpEr’s “ Days.” 


Usr, Beauty, AnD Reason: each of these is a ruler of men. 
But Use rules by a sort of Exterior Necessity, which at first 
seems tyrannical, since no justification, or reason, for it is found, 
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except in the useful result. Beauty, on the contrary, enthralls us 
by an interior Necessity, not known as Reason, hence mysterious. 
But, since it is pleasing, and not irksome, like the Necessity of Use, 
we yield ourselves to its dominion cheerfully ; and, like the poet 
quoted above, we declare, in the spirit of the Greek, that we wish 
not to seek the mysterious Reason of this Beautiful tyranny, lest 
its mystery be profaned, and it vanish from our eyes. 

But Reason, also, is a ruler of us; and in it there is an Abso- 
lute Necessity. The Necessity here is a known necessity, both as 
external and internal. There is no waiting for experiment or for 
result to test it, as in the case of Use; for the Reason shows 
itself, at once, as necessarily developing, of itself, into manifold 
results. Nor is it mysterious, as in the case of Beauty, but clear 
as crsytal, and unperturbed by doubt or fear. Its enjoyment, 
therefore, is rather a peace than a joy; it is not an excitement, a 
stimulant, but a calm repose,’ where one is sure of his object.’ 
For it is the Necessity of the thing in itself which is here regarded. 
This is, to be sure, a felt Necessity, as in the case of Beauty; but 
it is also a seen Necessity, as in the case of Use; for here the 
Reason develops itself Objectively into its results; the Idea, of 
itself, creates infinitely, and this with an absolute Certainty. Yet 
this is true only of the last Reason—the ultimate, Divine Reason, 
which is both in us and without us. So that this Reason, thus 
taken as no longer mysterious as in Art, nor merely proximate as 
in Science, can be found only in Religion, as the Divine Relation, 
the communion of Man with God. 

Yet this Reason develops itself gradually, though covertly, 
through all the preceding phases of Science, Art, and Philosophy ; 
and, in each of these, takes its threefold form of Use, Beauty, 
and Religious Act. To trace this development or transformation 
may be worth an hour’s attention. For this development is not. 
only patent in historical form as that of Mankind in general, but - 
is also the manifest, and even necessary, course of development 


3 J. e., Beauty, in Motion ; Reason, in Rest ; Use, in both. 

2 Certainty of the universal, as against sense-certainty of the particular. Yet neither 
of these can give the other’s form of certainty? As Stavolo answers his query, whether 
he can know his dead wife’s presence, or whether she sees him now: “Je le crois, mais 
je n’en suis pas sir.” Here, to see or touch would have made him “sure.” (See Stallo 
v. Mill.) 
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for every individual, in his progression through the life and death 
of Nature, into the eternal life of the Spirit. 


1.—Tue 


1. We may say, in general, that the Reason of every thing’ is 
in its use. This is a “ World of Uses,” says Swedenborg. And 
it is true that, when we look only to proximate reasons, the best 
reason we can give fora thing is its Use.” For in the Use the 
Reason shows itself as Cause: it is there closed together with and 
in its Effect; so that it is really and veritably Cause, final, and 
not proximate. In other words, Cause is there no longer, merely 
“ Succession,” as Hume and Mill call it; nor is it mere condition ; 
but it is realized as Cause in its Effect. Hence Science, considered 
merely as Inductive—as seeking for conditions which result in 
effects, and thus show a concrete instead of an abstract Cause—is 
a Useful Science—but only a useful one. This kind of Science is 
completed in finding the particular Use. The result justifies the 
Use of the means, and the Use is the Reason of the process fol- 
lowed. Such a Science, then, is only knowledge of an Art—of a 
way or method to produce particular results. 

But this is only a particular Science—not a universal one. Its 
“reasons” are only proximate reasons, because its Uses are only 
particular uses. This is very clear when we notice that what is 
useful for one purpose may be either useless, or destructive, for 
another. The Visunvu becomes Srv, and vice versa. It is very 
narrow-minded, then, to ask merely for the Use, if meaning only 
the particular Use—some use to me, some use to the body, some 
use that can be seen with the eyes (which to some seems the only 
“ demonstration ”)—for uses are innumerable. This fact does not 
show Use to be an Unreasonable; but, on the contrary, is just 
what demonstrates it to be Reasonable—not finitely, however, but 

‘ énfinitely. The Scientist finds this out by discovering that there 
is none of his particular means for use, around which (however he 
seeks to isolate it) does not concentre itself this Intinite Without 
as a necessary factor in the Effect; that is to say, the Absolute 
Whole, Outer and Inner, must be there in order to produce even 
1 as thing, as particular ? 


8 The most “ visionary ” of men sees all as Use. 
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the least thing. The Use, in general—as gznrrico—is the Reason 
Itself, just because it is thus Infinite, and thus self-contradictory 
when thrown into finite form, or when deemed particular only. 
No one form suffices for it ; it demands infinity of forms and hence 
contradictory ones; for this name of “ Use ” does not suffice for it, 
does not measure what it is. In any particular form, it shows 
itself both as Useful and as Useless, both as beneficial and destruc- 
tive. The farmer observes that the birds destroy some of his 
grain, yet that they preserve it, on the whole, by devouring the 
insects and worms. But does he suppose that the bird is itself 
designed only to be useful to him in this way, and is only taking 
its pay for work done, though not on his pay-list, and without any 
design to benefit him? Perhaps he does think so, when in a pious 
mood and sees dimly the One Cause working in all this, and for 
him only, and gives thanks. For in the first instance we look 
only to present use and proximate cause. And if we go beyond 
this to find final Use, then this infinity of forms which Use takes 
on quite confuses us, and compels our return to the present Use— 
so long as we regard only the Useful. 

“What is the use of this?” is, therefore, a proper question to 
ask. But it is not answered by saying: ‘“ J don’t see any use of 
it.’ Such an answer only declares our own ignorance, our in- 
ability to see the Reason of it. Everything that exists has its 
raison @ étre, or it would not exist. Its conditions for being are 
its being, and its right to be, so long as these conditions exist. 
These conditions are used to create it; and if we knew these, 
and could control them, we also could create the thing ; just as 
now, by knowing them to some extent, we can modify or destroy 
it." But since we perceive but a small part of the infinite rela- 
tions which enter into this creating, as the absolute conditions for 
the existence of any, the least thing, we have to content ourselves 
with changing and modifying what is created, according as we 
learn the means therefor. We accept, or destroy, or modify, ac- 
cording as we find, or deem, useful to us. Thus we take things 
only on their useful-side. This is for us their reasonable side. 


1 Man cannot, it seems, control the life-process; his power ends in the chemical 
sphere, and is scant there, It does not enter the vital realm, but seems quite un- 
limited in the inorganic or abstractly mechanical. 
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The other side of them, seeming to us useless, seems also unrea- 
sonable. 

2. But, since we consider only the use to us, this, also, is an 
unreasonable side. For it is not reasonable to suppose all made 
for Man’s use, especially in the way in which he here first re- 
gards it, as for his bodily use—his food, drink, and shelter. For 
infinitely more things are outside of these uses than are within 
them. And, besides, the final use of everything is in itself, and 
is for all, as is shown at once in the fact that there are number- 
less persons seeking for it there; and whose “ rights” of use con- 
test with each other, and go into an endless conflict, as particular 
only.’ There seems to be no Reason whatever, then, in this point 
of view, of mere Utility, when taken thus as only particular use, 
or as egoistic use, my use only. This resolves it wholly into self- 
contradiction and universal conflict. My use is another man’s 
injury ; my gain is his loss. If I first find and eat, another 
starves. The “reason” is here lost in utter irrationality. “It is 
not Reason,” we argue, “that makes things useful; but it is Use, 
only, that makes them reasonable. Thus we try to deny the real- 
ity of any Absolute Reason, because, as we say, if that existed it 
would make things harmonious. So we resort to Utility, and 
declare it to be “absolutely the Only Reason,” not in so far as 
it is infinitely Relative and so truly absolute, but in so far as it 
is finite, and particular utility—my use only. But wesee that this 
Utility, as “ Absolutely Only Reason,” turns itself into just that 
conflict which we declare to be inconsistent with Reason.. After 
all, then, we have to worship this Utility, not as Reason, but as 
Use only, when we take it in this particular way, and declare that 


1 And are at war with them; and this is all that makes them merely “useful;” so 
that they really find their Reason in their destroyers, their opposites. Abolish that, 
and they cease to be merely useful, and must take some other aspect, such as “ pleas- 
ant,” “ beautiful,” etc. Here is the dialectic finding of the third term by which one 
proceeds from a first unity of opposites to a new form of the notion. The “pleasant” 
is the next senswous result. And this at once parts itself into infinite relativity again 
in a witch’s dance with the unpleasant, so that there is no peace for the Pleasure-pbi- 
losophers, either as a more or less of pleasure, nor as a zero between + and —, where 
the sum total is either a nothing or ap unknowable. But this Peace shows itself, after 
all, as the only possible unity of Feeling as both pleasure and pain; it is a Rational, 
Divine peace, which must necessarily be lost in every finite form and be found there 
only as a more or less of Joy, promising to be, peace in its:Infinite, form. 
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utility is the only reasonable thing, or motive, or Worship. For 
the god also must show himself useful to this utilitarian spirit ; 
and so the Chinaman trounces his gods when they fail to answer 
his paper prayers, or serve him to his notion. (And John China- 
man is not the only “ utilitarian” [or “ John”] who likes to see 
“the god” draw well, and judges of him accordingly.)' 

Hence, this is the state of mind out of which spring the “ Use- 
ful Arts.” Man’s Art comes in here to modify the conditions of 
his existence. He has found Nature stepmotherly, driving him 
to his own inventions, in proportion as he rises above mere Na- 
ture’s wants. She makes nothing for his ideal wants; he must 
himself make what he finds needful to satisfy them.’ Thus she, 
too, is wholly unreasonable, for she treats him only as an animal, 
good to him as a baby, bad to him asa man. Nature abhors this 
spirit in the man—the Spirit that overlooks her, pierces through 
and beyond her; and, with a poetic discontent, is ever seeking 
to mould her Universal forms into something exclusively his 
own, for himself alone, and in which she has no share. Thus 
she is “a jealous god.” And he, looking upon her as unreason- 
able, undertakes to put his Reason into her, and make her ra- 
tional. 

But at first this is all mere dreaming—anything but useful, 
apparently. And yet it is the first beginning of Science. Science 
begins in the Useful Arts; and these Arts begin as an imitation 
of Nature. If some one had not dreamed or fancied there was 
some connection between the seed which fell from the tree and 
the new tree which sprang from it, where would have been our 
sowing and reaping? Yet the man who first planted a seed must 
have wondered whether it would be a success, and also whether 
he had not committed a sacrilege. For who, pray, even now, can 
give any reason why the seed should become a plant, other than 


For one of these men with an eye so open for use, it must be a right cunning god 
that can pass his critical inspection. 

® And if it be true that she develops him from the gorilla, so also it seems to be true 
that, like the gorilla, who loses his youthful intelligence when his growth gives him a 
strength which no longer needs it, s0 Nature makes this ancestral taint cling to the man: 
for when he has learned the “Jaws of Nature,” and grown strong thereby, he suddenly 
becomes “agnostic” — knows nothing!” Such is the secret malice of Nature for 
him. Her love is one that would always keep him at the" breast; er law, one that 
would nullify his spirit. ; 
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that it has been tried and found so? And would not the first ex- 
perimenter be more sensible of this mystery of Life by far than we 
Moderns, grown callous in our habitual handling of these inmost 
laws, so that we have lost the finer tact, ceased to feel the heart- 
beat of “the God” in them? We have come to regard them as 
abstractions, and no longer as a deity who acts. That first in- 
stinct, énsight, of the primitive man is, then, the truer one, after 
all, for it goes beyond all our proximate causes, and Useful 
Reasons, to the Divine Cause, the Absolute Reason of the thing. 
The Divine reveals itself here—imwardly, to the mind, as the 
Reason of this thing; and outwardly, in the object, as Useful. It 
is a narrow view, to be sure; yet it may compare favorably with 
any Modern Science which aspires to find the Divine wholly as an 
abstract Law, and system of laws, and so be able to turn it wholly 
into Use, and destitute of Reason, except such relative Reason as 
Man himself puts into it. For since Man here looks upon his 
own Reason as a Nothing, the Divine is thus made a Nothing, 
and as Use, only a material Use—a machine; and Man himself 
will be thus found to be only material, and God as only his idea. 
The wonder then will be, how the Man can contrive to thus 
know how to use the whole Universe, if there is not already a 
Divine Knowing of it, and an Absolute Reason in it, which he 
can use for this purpose! * 

3. But this Inductive Science, as we have seen, proceeds only 
by experiment, since it seeks only the Use, the result, or the 
thing, in a particular form. And so, also, with the Useful Arts, 
so long as they aim only at the present use. The reason for doing 
thus or so is only that thus the thing has been done aforetime. 
In this way the Useful Arts may descend from generation to 
generation ; but in this way they make no progress; and this fact 


1 The Schellingistic (and perhaps Boehmian) error here seems to be that i¢ uses him 
to know itself, to become self-conscious, Thus the Divine is originally an Unconscious, 
and its development a mechanical one. But the truth rather is that he (Man) uses if 
to know what is, and it wses him to know what is not (this reverse side of itself which 
is not, can never be, but only unconsciously appear as a Creation of the mind). Thus 
the act is made reciprocal ; not arbitrary, but necessary relation of the two terms; the 
one a knowing ‘of the Appearance as Finite, the other a knowing of the Reality as In- 
finite. For Knowing is not something which can be developed, but must develop itself. 
As finite its relation is to the Unconscious as what i¢ as particular is not, But as In- 
finite its relation is to the finite in general as what is not—not J as Divine. 
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shows they are still without Reason, mysterious. Since the only 
reason given for them is experiment, no change or progress can 
be made except by experiment.’ There is a certain truth in this; 
for experiment alone can show objectively the last Reason in its 
actual operation in the effect. Butit is not yet suspected that 
this “‘Jast Reason” also resides (as the first Reason) in the 
Thought of the inventor, and has been used by him in forming 
his idea before he threw it into objective realization. All “dem- 
onstration,” then, must be actual—to the eyes. “Your cdea may 
be good, but we don’t understand it; let us see the thing; I find 
it useful after our way of thinking.” When a Frenchman first 
introduced the potato (planted from peelings) into a district 
where, yearly, people died of starvation, there was rather an anx- 
iety to have him fail than succeed. For the vanity of prophe- 
sying failure was strongly interested; and its taunts nearly drove 
the poor man frantic before his potatoes showed their heads and 
promised plenty hereafter to his starving tormentors. Such is the 
folly of human nature while it can see no Reason, except out- 
wardly. For such people “there is no use” of doing a thing new 
‘until it is done; and as for thinking, no use at all of that. “ Let 
others think for us, and tell us what to do.” And obviously this 
is the necessity of the situation in primitive times; a few must 
think for the many, teach them the Art only, since they cannot, 
or worse, will not, learn the Science. After all, then, there seems 
to be a natural need of “ revelators,” and a “natural selection” of 
. “superstitions ;” and what fathers them is precisely this induc- 
tive way of thinking, this seeing nothing except outwardly, and 
as present Use. 

Science, Art, and Religion are all very tenacious of this first 
form of Utility, the particular and present Use. Very loth and 
slow are they to break away from any such form once found and 
tested. They may even hold it sacred; and rightly: for the 
Divine is indeed formally actualized in everything really useful. 


1 This shows how Buckle, who charges the hindrance wholly to “ superstition” (which 
is indeed its first form, since the Art is held to be “‘ revealed,” and hence sacred), him- 
self ends by making a superstition of experiment; the inductive process has become 
sacred, a sort of fetich which no man must dare to even speak against, or question its 
infallibility ! 

That “ butters no parsnips!” 

XVI—9 
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But if they consider this Use as of Divine authority in its form,’ 
which is fixed, rather than its Idea, which is self-transiorming, 
then do they become fairly crystallized, as in China. And just 
so far as there is failure to recognize that (before-mentioned) in- 
finite transformability which Utility has in respect to form, so 
far is there a stagnation of invention, or a halting and suspected 
progress of it. As, for example, in England, where there is no 
authority except in trying the thing, and yet to get it tried is like 
pulling teeth, since it is “against all custom!” and hence shocks 
the very moral sense of Great Britain! Now, this view of things 
is certainly the safest, as well as the only one for those who regard 
ideas with suspicion, and consider deductions from them danger- 
‘ous, and induction from “ facts” the only real Science. But it is 
clear that, with such a view, every advance must be an Art be- 
fore it can become a Science, must be known practically before 
it is theorized, must be seen Objectively before its inner idea gets 
any official recognition. Thus Inga, though supposed to be im us 
(if anywhere), is really made to stand without,’ “ knocking at the 
door,” as the Great Master represents himself, petitioning to be 
let in “to sup with us,” and illumine us with a new and Divine 
Light. Yet we, wedded to some mere form, encrusted in a crys- 
tallization of prejudice, reject the Divine Revealer, and say to 
him: “‘ At another time (may be) I will let thee in. I fear and 
distrust thy Lordly tread, thy infinite, soul-dissolving flights!” 
Or, we meanly say to ourselves: “ First show thyself useful ! 
‘Beautiful thou mayest be, lovely as the Sons of the Morning! 
But what Use have I for Beauty? This stern Necessity shuts me 
up to the Useful.” 

Yet Death is not Beauty; and just because it seems not so, we 
‘shun it. And all our present “ Uses” have, more or less, this aim 
to put out of sight, or out of mind, this unbeautiful Death. Thus, 
negatively at least, our worship of Use is a worship of the Beau- 
tiful, as a hate of the Ugly. 

But so also does Empirical Science find the Beautiful lurking 


- | True, also, of forms or methods of thinking—philosophic forms, etc., etc. 

® This is the phase of “ Being ”—the Idea beheld as Outer only. Then in “ Essence” 
it seems Jnner only—Reflective. Lastly, in “Notion” it recognizes just this necessity 
of showing itself in the real Outer act and not merely in the Apparent act, which as 
Essence it posits in the merely Art-object. 
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in all its forms, at least trying to be, in a positive way. Even in 
the cold crystal which seems Death itself it works a radiant trans- 
formation. And in the Useful Arts, as Science progresses, it is 
found that the shape most perfect theoretically—least wasteful, 
since every part is made to serve, and not to drag by excess—and 
hence the most useful shape (¢. g., in a tool, or a bridge), is also a 
beautiful form.’ There is no waste of material, no loss of 
strength, no crude and useless disproportion in Beauty. And so 
Beauty issues from the tossing waves of Utility, like the ancient 
Goddess of Love, riding on their crested spray. 


II.—Bravry. 


1, But, though Beauty seems to be thus born of Use, or of Utili- 
ties, yet it seems, also, to be something quite independent thereof." 
We may say it rises away from Use, like the bouquet from a wine, 

‘or the odor of a rose, and floats in the ether as a being apart and 
different—the soul of a thing which disdains its mere body—the 
spirit which shakes itself free, and would be by itself. 

To express this fact in a form less seemingly fanciful, and to 
show its necessity, in what may be deemed a more “ practical ” as- 
pect of it, may not be easy to do in a general or universal way. 
But it is not very difficult to do this in respect to those proximate 
reasons with which most people readily content themselves. For 
here we have found Beauty issuing from Use, and purely in a 
formal way. For example, the shape of a tool or a column has 
been determined by Science, with view only to Use; and the most 
economic and strongest form has been found to be a beautiful 
one. Now, this is a mere matter of Form, apparently, quite inde- 
pendent in its effect as Beauty, of its effect as practical Use. 

The tool isto work with; the column is to sustain a weight; but 
the Beauty is only for the eye—a “joy forever” for the spirit. 


180 also in the human form it has been observed that, though the rude line, 
straight line, may give the impression of physical strength, yet the strongest has always 
the curved line; and the great.man—the spiritually strong (see the faces of Cmsar, 
Napoleon, Goethe, Dante, Shakespeare)—has always the feminine mark upon its form 
and features. Thus sex shows itself as a unity when it realizes itself in the Spirit again 
as Strength and Beauty, Use and Art, 

* Like Quantity, merely as relation, independent of the particular Being, or like 

- Essence, merely as Jnner relation, independent of the Outer relation. 
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This form, then, may be taken merely for its Beauty. A model 
of the Parthenon, or of other Beauty realized from Use, may give 
the same sense of Beauty. Hence copies of such Use-objects be- 
come Art-objects for the mind alone. This Outer Beauty seems 
to thus transform itself into something Universal, and to address 
itself to something Universal and Jnner—within ws. And so, if 
there be any Use in this Beauty, it is an Infinite Use, for these 
Forms go down the ages forever, and they are not for one, but for 
all. 

And, in like manner, Natural objects are severed from their uses, 
and even pictured, so that they may be seen and prized for their 
Beauty alone. This is as much as to say that the Beautiful in 
Nature is something that can be severed from her, and from her 
mere usefulness; and that it is the only thing worth keeping, or 
that can be kept; all the rest is mortal; this is immortal. Thus 
it is that Beauty, though derived from the Useful, though neces- 
sary to the best form for Use and so hinting that Man’s best Use 
must be always found in the Beautiful, and that Nature would be 
all Darkness and only Death to him but for this Beautiful in it, 
necessary to him as a spirit, though needless to him as a body; 
thus it is that this Beauty seems of itself to be Form only, and, as 
such, to be wholly separated from the Use, both in the Outer ob 
ject and also in the inner conception of it. 

In short, Beauty, of itself, is thus made useless, apparently. It 
is wholly severed from the outer or finite use. It is no longer a 
Use, but a luxury—not necessary. Its use is only for itself alone ; 
it does not perish in the using, but lives in the thought which alone 
can use it. As Objective Form, it justifies itself by only seeming 
Beautiful; and if it do this, its particular use is no longer regarded 
— is lost to view. Hence its Use, as Beautiful, becomes Universal ; 
it is for all; and no one’s use of it interferes with another’s; it 
divides itself, like the spiritual loaf, into a miraculous feast, whereas 
a particular use is only for him who uses the object, and, in using, 
destroys it; here the Object is wholly for each, and is also inde- 
structible. What can it be? There isa mystery here. But itis 
evident that, even when we fix our eyes upon some particular ob- 
ject and find this Beauty possessing it, it is the very fact that every 
particular Use has disappeared from it, and ceased to limit it, that 
gives it this Universal Use of Beauty. Just what makes it Beauti- 
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ful is, that it is for all. It iseven impertinent to seek for its finite 
use. It is destructive of its Beauty to try to find anything partic- 
ularly useful in it as object; that belongs to the object itself, and 
brings us at once to Earth. The Beauty, as for all, is independent 
of this object. It is mine; it is thine; yet it is neither mine nor 
thine. It stands for itself in a sort of Infinitude, that makes one 
dream rather than think in this finite and particular way, which 
looks only (like the animal) to present use, or my use. Such is 
the conclusion which Kant arrives at respecting Beauty. The | 
Judgment of Beauty, he says, is one for which we can assign no 
reason (%. €., no particular reason), and yet we feel it to be an 
apodictic one—a Universal Judgment. It is a Judgment in 
which all must feel the same inner necessity to affirm the Beauty, 
he thinks, without our being able to give any reason why. It is 
not to be explained how Beauty thus imposes itself upon us. It is 
like the vital spark, in that all finite reasons fail to account for 
it. It shows itself, without Reason,’ then; or, if there be any 
Reason for it; it must be the Infinite Reason, which man can only 
feel, but not utter—can recognize in its Outer forms, but not 
within him. And so Snider, echoing the Greek spirit, which 
revelled in this sense of External Beauty, says : 


“ Not any origin wish I to seek of the beautiful object ; 
Not any Use shall I ask when it before me doth lie; 
Simply I try to surrender myself to its waters of beauty, 
There unconsciously float, while I am rocked to repose.” 


2. Now, in this mood, Beauty seems to be for us a mere passive 
enjoyment.’ And this Beauty, which reveals itself as a Necessity 
in us,’ has come upon the man, we may say, by a sort of accident. 
In his search for the most useful, most scientific form, he has kept 
paring away the wood, the iron, or the marble, till, unsuspectingly, 
he has‘ reached this Beautiful Form. The form of “the god” 


1 Thus, in Nature, Beauty is the Jrrational, if viewed on merely Inductive principles. 

* We reach the form of “Pleasure” here instead of Use; but since we are dealing 
with Reflective- or Thought-forms, rather than sense-form, we reach this “ pleasure” in 
its highest form, the Infinite joy of Beauty, which will show itself as involving also an 
Infinite Suffering. 

3 Just as Use enforces itself by Hxternal Necessity. 

4 Same “accident” in Nature’s chancing upon Beauty. It is not chosen by her ; but 
asa merely mechanical process Nature finds Beauty necessary for greatest force. The 
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stands revealed to him. This Divine Form of Beauty lifts him 
out of himself into infinite dreams. He is no longer himself, but 
éts-self; and he feels himself transforming with it into infinite 
forms all of this one and same Beauty, yet all different—an in- 
finite variety. Or, this same revealing, and its consequent inner 
transformation, comes to him from his regarding Nature’s own 
forms with an eye lifted above mere present Use, not clouded nor 
preoccupied with mere egotistic desire, but free and clear in a mo- 
ment of spiritual vision. And then, too, all without seems to 
have a spirit in it. The elf, the sprite, disport in the waters 
and in the air, the naiads in the fountains, the nymphs in the 
forests, the gods in the heavens—the Infinite One, in all. 

But this is a mere seeing, mere outlooking—a mere passion’ of 
enjoyment. And just because it is an infinite outgoing of the 
soul, and takes the man wholly out of himself, it is an Experience 
which returns, reacts upon himself with an awakening shock. 
He has experienced the Infinite. He would fain be no longer 
himself. His spirit, when steeped in these celestial dews of Beau- 
ty, seems veritably dissolved therein, and afloat on an infinite 
ocean of joy. No longer any cares annoy, nor needs besiege this 
being of his which no longer seems to him finite. But, alas! this 
new, this Infinite life has been, after all, a deathful exchange for 
him! He has lost sight of his finite want only to find an infinite 
need.” This Beauty is what is necessary for him. Without its 
’ infinite delights he shall henceforth find nothing Useful to him. 
Nothing else is worth the possessing, still less worth the pains of 
getting. His spirit is revealed to him as a something which truly 
lives, only in this Beautiful ; all else is death for it. 

Thus the joy of Beauty comes back into a cutting pain. Itisa 
two-edged sword that cleaves the spirit asunder from its Object, 
and hence from itself, since without that Object it is no longer 


Infinite of Power and Beauty meet in the same point as generative centre. But neither 
Nature nor man need choose Beauty; it is only the Best, not the only form of power. 
Were it the only, there could be no choice. 

1 Because an Exhaustion of one’s self in this supposed reaching out, unconscious that 
the process is a development within? Or because a mere resistance to the pulsing of 
outer motion-form growing infinitely concentrated and rapid ? 

? This is the first unconscious Religious Experience—not yet recognized as Religious, 
but only as Sentiment. 
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itself—its new-found self—no longer spirit, in this free and in- 
finite way. The sense of this fact is what renders the mind, 
through its suffering, perceptive of its own self as active, and no 
longer as a merely passive recipient. Out of this intense craving * 
for Beauty comes the irresistible impulse to create it. Since it has 
vanished into this inner blackness—this suffering of the spirit—that 
shall be its birth-pangs. The spirit shall say to this Darkness : 
“ Let there be Light!” And Light shall be: First playing, like 
an aurora, on this background of Darkness, and, finally, struggling 
into Divine sunrise for the soul, glorying in its own self-made Day. 
This is a Day that will endure; for it is not this Nature’s finite 
day, with its sunrise and sunset, but that Spiritual Day which the 
Spirit Divine has wrought in the Spirit Human, as this latter’s 
own struggle into full consciousness—a consciousness of what is 
not this or that, or here or there, but of what Eternally and Infi- 
nitely is—the Beautiful and Divine. 

3. Thus the spirit of Beauty, by its necessary operation in the 
mind,’ proclaims itself as creative. It makes its own objects. It 
does this, at first, inwardly, in Idea. But then it wishes also to 
externalize them, as if it sought to make them creative also—at 


least seemingly so; for do not they also seem to create, since they, 
at least, suggest this same idea of their Maker, and thus recreate 
it in others as Idea? Thus they are Words,’ Words of Life to 
others. They speak of this Beautiful life, which is the only true 
life, since it is Eternal. Thus they illumine the Darkness: they 
shed the light of Spiritual life. Nay, then, there seems to be a 


1 It would seem that the Divine can give us only hungers, and the means to feed 
them, so far as this is a matter of mere sensibility. But we can create only the finite 
food for these, though infinitely, whereas the Divine can create only the Infinite, 
though finitely, as Creation. 

2 As its Absolute Essence, or its Infinity of Inner Relation, wkere it joins on to the 
Infinity of Outer Relation, which is mere Quantitative Relation of Form, as different 
and separable from the Relation of dea, though not from essence merely as Force, but 
one with that. 

3 Je. the External Form is Middle Term ; yet, like Words, mere means arbitrarily 
posited, and to be learned only by experience as sign. This does not destroy the actual- 
ity of the symbol, yet shows its meaning can be got only by Jnner purely Ideal compari- 
son and Reflection. Thus the necessity of the Inductive Method is shown as well as 
that of the Deductive, and heir necessary unity, in respect to the Outer, while the De- 
ductive is independent in respect to the Inner, the purely Spiritual Relation. 
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still deeper Reason for their production thus outwardly, instead 
of being kept within as mine alone. They are not mine; they be- 
long to all, they are for all. They would not be, completely, there- 
fore, unless thus presented to all. But still this is not the final 
Reason for externalizing them. It is only a proximate or “ a suf- 
ficient ” reason why an Artist should create for others. May he 
not also create for himself alone, since he can see no reason why 
his creations should suggest anything at all to others? He learns 
that tact only by experience, and an experience not always affirm- 
ingit. And so in Nature we may say that the Divine Creator has 
revealed himself in the Useful, only as finite and hence contradic- 
tory; but in Beauty as an Infinite. Yet this Revelation in Beau- 
ty, as we have noted, is, just because it is Infinite, rather a cruel 
than a loving one, since it seems to appeal to sensibility only, and 
thus divides itself, for the sense, into a mere Infinite Appearing 
and Vanishing—a life and death of finite forms. Thus, instead ot 
a joy only, it is rather a Cupid’s shaft of suffering—the sight of a 
God who flees—elusive and Unknowable, though no longer Un- 
known. This is only making of Man a Zantalus. So tbe Reason 
of Beauty is still to seek beyond the Beauty as Outer and Formal’ 
only ; and this Outering of it is still a mystery, although it seems 
to reveal. Mayhap we shall fall upon that elusive final Reason 
by tracing the course of Art, and noting whither its tendency 
points, or where its infinite development centres itself at every 
step, as always, essentially, a one and same Relation. 

(a.) As for Use, so for Beauty, Man begins his creative efforts 
by imitation.’ As in the case of Use he saw no reason in doing 


1So with the Reason of “ Essence” merely as inner Beauty of Outer Form, for this, 
after all, can be only the Infinite Form as Form—the Form of the whole as External— 
not the Idea which creates it. 

2 Imitation is instinctive, because, in fact, a necessity for sensible knowing; it is the 
mode of sensibility as a knowing. Imitate a motion, and you know what it signifies. 
Yet this meaning is also casual, accidental, like the motion, and hence open to an arbi- 
trary choice of meanings as finite relations ; only in its infinite relation is this motion 
fully rationalized as Rest, and its meaning made. to begin as definite relation of Outer 
form correspondent to the relations of Jdea. Thus Motion is first imposed upon us as 
a trial—an experience in finite relations of the Infinite whole. To imitate these is to 
learn ouly a part and a falsity. Yet the impulse to know urges op. And this gives a 
joy even to the suffering. So much so that even the malign, the diabolic, is imitated 
in order to know it. The fatal nature of this imitative instinct when habitual, and its 
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thus or so, except in the result, so he finds no reason why this 
Natural object is beautiful, except that he so feels it to be. It 
seems safest, therefore, to imitate, to reproduce exactly. “ For (he 
reasons) the same effect will follow the same cause.” Here he is 
not aware that both cause and effect must be in himself, if it is 
only a matter of his feeling. Nor does he consider that if the 
cause is really external, as he argues, then his reproduction can- 
not possibly be the same cause, and hence cannot have the same 
effect. Nevertheless, his reasoning is practically correct, that an 
exact imitation is the surest way to reach the desired result, so 
long as he recognizes no other reason for this result than a mere 
external object. That is, he must obey an outer teacher till he 
finds an inner one. 

(b.) Hence the Rules of Art, in respect to the Beautiful as well 
as the Useful, are at first rules of experience. There is no science 
of it except that of experiment. The artist tries his “ causes,” and 
tries again. Thus he ventures beyond the road of mere imitation. 
What he can try, as means, is infinite. In this way, then, he 
gains a certain freedom. He at least breaks loose from Nature 
and is thrown upon his own invention.’ And now, if he reflects, 
he must soon see that the very fact that this way of trying by 
mere experiment is endless, renders it childish and arbitrary. Its 
necessity turns itself into chance. Since he has an infinite choice, 
it is no choice, but only haphazard. No credit to him if he suc- 
ceeds ; it is only a chance stroke, like that which an old painter, 
in a fit of anger, gave to his work to spoil it, and thereby happily 
perfected it. 


nature not recognized as merely Emotional, is seen in the disposition to jump from 
Table Rock, e.g., in accord with the falling waters of Niagara. To know only what 
seems, we must be it in the form of motion. 

1 Je, finds that Quantitative Relation as Formal is quite separable from the Outer 
thing as of other qualities ; but does not yet see that his own ideal activity in inven- 
tion is also equally and as absolutely separable from all Hxternality taken as a Created 
Whole. That is of one Form only essentially from bottom to top—merely repeated— 
iterated eternally from centre to circumference, while he is ideally a capacity for in- 
finite variety of forms all qualitatively different, yet independent of quantity ; and it is 
these which he seeks to put in outer forms because he seems to see them in outer forms, 
although they are not and cannot be there. He tests this fact by his Art-Creations. 
These have the same seeming, the same conductive power as those of Nature. But the 
qualities cannot be attributed to these, since they luck motion, which imposes our delu- 
sions on us through the senses. 
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Hence, here comes again that reaction into the self, before 
described—a reaction into what seems a total inner Darkness, out 
of the very infinity of the supposed external “ causes.” If one is 
to “try ” all these possible causes, where is the end of it? The 
very impossibility of this shows the Artist that, in so doing, he is 
working without Reason. Then he reflects: “Is this Beauty, 
then, irrational? Pray, why do I try these causes or means ? 
Merely to see if the effect follows. But where is this effect ? 
Why, in myself: there alone I find it. When this effect is pro- 
duced in me, I know it, though I know no reason for it.” 

Evidently he is speaking of some particular reason, and is 
still looking for that without. Hence he does not, even yet, con- 
clude that the cause must also be in him, if the effect is. He only 
recognizes himself free as to means, and left to his own sensibility 
to judge of their results. Thus he makes of himself not yet a 
creator, but only a Judgment; not yet an Artist, but only a critic. 
Yet he becomes, in a sort, unconscious of his means. It seems 
rather an inspiration, than a reasoning, that guides his hand. 
Hence the Rules of Art now become imitation of “ Masters,” of 
men, instead of imitation of Nature. The Reason is thus taken 
from Nature, and given to Man—but not yet as his, or rather 
only as his, as a particular man.’ The “ master-pieces ” are taken 
as models. Their forms, colors, arrangement, are studied. These 
methods have been found successful—that is, the “ Reason ” for 
them. 

(c.) But this is only a finite reason, only a reason for imitatitig 
them. These works, as Man’s own, seem nearer the creative 
source than Nature’s, or more specially adapted as models for 
Man’s Art. So this is only a change of base from the Outer form 
to the Inner, ideal form, as what is to be imitated, and its process 
of forming divined, if possible, by imitating it. Man has this 
instinctive sense, that in imitating a sensible motion he will catch 
the meaning of it; and in imitating an ideal process, he will see 
at least the Reason in it, even if he cannot express it as a particu- 
lar “ reason.” 


1 Hence as a particular Reason it is still an Unknowable, even to the man himself; 
since it is self-contradictory that Reason in general should be a particular reason only, 
or that what is for all can be thus monopolized. 
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So here. Beyond all these mere means—these colors, forms, and 
their proportions—is the reason why the “ Master” chose these 
out of an infinite number. But he can give no reason except that 
he felt their success, or that he divined them by a sort of imagina- 
tion which he cannot describe as a method. And here it is noticed 
that different Masters equally succeed, though by different means.’ 
Hence each has his own “ style,” in respect to which “ tastes” 
may differ as our nervous motions, or sensibilities, to them do; | 
yet judgments must agree that each is Beautiful in its way. Thus 
this Intinite Beauty particularizes itself in Man’s Art, as it does 
in Nature ; yet each particular form suggests the Whole, the One 
and indivisible Beauty. 

No wonder, then, that this final Reason for it cannot be grasped, 
since it shows itself in forms infinitely various. This Outer form 
of it is then really indifferent to it in itself; it cannot be tied to 
any one of them; it can leave them all and exist only in the 
mind. In fact, it does thus disclaim them all, as mere means— 
mere wax in its hands—of which even an arbitrary use may be 
made, and Beauty spring therefrom, like the spray of a wave in 
Nature, or as Conventional Beauty in Man’s Art (as, for exam- 
ple, in fashions, which are beautiful only because they are chang- 
ing). Thus Beauty’s only real form is in the Mind—ideal, 
infinite. This important fact is apparent from the inherent self- 
transformability which every Outer form must seem to possess 
as Form, of course, not as Outer thing before it can seem Beau- 
tiful. As before noted, the Beauty of it must seem to be some- 
thing which severs itself from every particular Use of the object, 
as merely Form, and at first as its form. But, thus* freed from 


1 J ¢., Beauty as ideal begins to show itself wholly dependent on ideal form, and the 
outer form is mere waz in its hands, a mere arbitrary material which has no meaning 
save what is put into it; and this varies with the idea which forms it. 

2 “ Because they change and can change.” Tyrants, yet popular tyrants, chosen des- 
pots. 

* This is analogous to the escape of “Essence”-form from “ Being ”-form in its first 
aspect as “ Reflection,” and its third phase as latent Jdea. But the second phase of the 
Essence is only a change from Form as Passive in Quantity to Form as Active in Force, 
and the view of it is still as an Outer and the relations of it still spatially formal. This 
represents only the means of Creation of Outer Form Being as Inner Force. But this 
is all external, and as a whole Being-Essence is posited absolutely by and as opposite 
to the Idea. 
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the merely passive phase of the outer object, no longer dominated 
by the fixedness of that, this Form of Beauty seems to us to live 
and speak ; it has become spiritual, and there is no limit to the 
variety in which it appears to us, or to the suggestion it awakens 
in us. Thus, instead of passive form, it becomes Form as Active. 
The infinite self-transformability of this specific form demon- 
strates its origin in, its generation by, the Infinite (Active) Form. 
In other words, this particular Form, when thus idealized, shows 
its ancestor to be the Universal—the active Creator of all forms. 
That must be why all can recognize it. 

But this infinite transformation evidently goes on only in idea, 
and can exist only there. It is not possible in fixed outer form ; 
it can exist there only relatively ; it is not for the sense in itself. 
Hence, as outer representation approaches to it, the Art takes 
higher grade, as in dramatic poetry, or dramatic music, or in 
panoramic or dissolving views, which may be called dramatic 
vision. But it is this inner transformation of the outer form, by 
and in our idea, which alone can approach the infinite. This it is, 
then, which gives the sense of Beauty as both a joy and a pain, 
just as a nerve-motion, when excessive, lingers on the summit of a 
wave which touches Heaven yet looks into a yawning Hell. But 
in the Idea, alone by itself, this Beauty may part from the sense; 
and then it is the Infinite Beauty indeed, serene and peaceful, 
because Divine. “Grant me this Absolute Beauty,” said So- 
erates, “and I will prove the immortality of the soul.” Well 
said ; for if the soul cannot part from this mere sense of Beauty, 
then it can have no idea of it, nor dwell with it in its Eternal 
nature. 

In fact, however, it is this constant self-transfor mation of the 
idea of Beauty within us which alone gives the impulse and the 
power to create it. For this is the very process which goes on in 
the mind of the Artist himself while creating. Hence itis no 
marvel that he finds it difficult—nay, even sad—painful in a moral 
sense, also—to fix this being of life in a form which must appar- 
ently be only death for it—a veritable crucifixion. Only they 
who shall look upon this crucified of his with the same love which 
he had for its inner Beauty can resurrect it, restore its life, see in 
it again its Infinity. For the Artist is impelled to this Outer 
Creation of Beauty only by his love for it, and its fixed form is 
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only a necessity of his material. No one can thus really create 
the Beautiful except out of his love for it. That is what con- 
ceives it. That is what guides the hand in forming it, and divines 
what form best befits it. That is the ultimate Reason, both of 
its being and of its way of being. And, after all, the created ob- 
ject is only a mere seeming, an Appearance only ; and its finitude 
and fixity belie the Infinite transformability which it represents. 
Hence, it is purely arbitrary ; it must be seen as he sees it, and 
then it will disappear as object and become idea only so far as it 
is Beauty. This is but saying that its Reason is an Infinite Rea- 
son; it is in him and all others who can behold Beauty, for that 
has shown itself to be an Infinite in-itself. It is also saying that 
this Infinite Reason only seems to be in these fixed forms—does 
not dwell in them, but in the mind, where alone it really appears, 
since there it appears as Infinite. It is not, then, his reason for 
creating, not his love of Beauty as a particular love. For, since 
this Love, as his only,’ really crucifies its Idea, it seems the most 
unreasonable of all things. 

Thus the Reason, as such, is not found in Art, regarded as 
only Subjective—as my Art, my Creation. As a One Love, it 
calls for many loves, as we have seen, or it is not really created as 
Beauty. Hence its Objects cannot be passive ones, as in Man’s 
Art, and merely seeming, but must be active and spiritually real. 
There is a mystery here which only Religion can solve. For this 
creation of Beauty, merely as Art, shuts itself up in the Idea, and 
belongs to the Idea as contemplative only, since it returns into 
that as result. The Outer object is a sheer sacrifice ;* and it must 
be insensate to justify this crucifixion, which for it is a parting 
it from its Use. Its particular glory is in its own use; and even 


1 This, as spatial necessity of sized form, of course, reflects itself (by motion as unity 
of space and time) into a necessity for sense also, which is in Time-form taken abstractly, 
and hence can really be nothing save in unity with Space-form through Motion. 

* Ie, Love also as a particular proves sclf-contradictory—demands the Many, and 
cannot be isolated in the One. Cannot have passive objects, as it seems from the point 
of view of a merely Subjective Art. 

8 So with the resolution of “Essence” as merely active Outer Creation. Yet the 
Art-Work still stands without in its own “ material ”—an arbitrary one, etc. 

The outer object ceases to have any use when turned to the infinite Use of Beauty, in 
Art merely; but in Religion, the Use, being made Infinite and Divine Use, also be- 
comes beautiful ; and so Use and Beauty go together in the final Reason. 
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though this Art-Object is a light and glory in the world, or a star 
in the heavens, what is that to it? it knows not of it; just as 
the Man, wedded to his finite use, see3 no infinite, or Religiov., 
relation which gives him the Beautiful glory of an infinite Use. 

And 80, also, is there necessity for sacrifice in our resurrecting 
of this Beauty from that outer form in which it is fixed and dead. 
This restoring to its ideal being can take place only in other 
minds than that of the Artist, and, after all, must be also a pains- 
taking.’ The thought must go down upon this Outer object, con- 
centrate in it, and recreate that Beauty which it only suggests. 
And then this Beauty wings itself away from it, like a spirit, and 
the object itself is again left to its cold and lifeless existence. 
Thus Subjective Art stands ever isolated from its Object, if this 
be taken as either a finite or as an Outer object. The Artist’s 
love in creating it is only a self-love, which for it is hate, were it 
at all sensible to either love or hate. 


DANTE’S EPOCHS OF CULTURE, AND THE RELA- 
TION OF THE “CONVITO” TO THE “DIVINA 
COMMEDIA.” 


BY H. K. HUGO DELFF. TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY A. E. KROEGER. ~~ 


Let me be permitted to give in advance a general sketch of my 
views, preliminary to illustrations and proofs. I distinguish three 
periods in the development of the poet’s mind and character. 
The first period is the time of his youth, characterized by the re- 
lation to an earthly love, and recorded in the Vita Nuova. It is 
Dante’s love for Beatrice, which is here to be taken in the sense of 
the Old German adoration of woman, in which, according to 
Tacitus, the present nwmen is worshipped; for we behold devel- 


1 Te., as to sensibility—sense-knowing ; for this Outer Art-Object must be resolved 
through that. The same may perhaps be said of objects of historical representation, 
at least in part, since there is to some extent a necessity, and, still more, a disposition, 
to see them as sensible objects. 
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oped in woman, so far as we look upon her in her ideal, that 
which is so holy in the childlikeness of the child and in childlike 
innocence: the immediate unity with the divine roots of individu- 
ality, from which the energetic will of man separates or dirempts 
itself in decided individualization. Dante conceives Beatrice as a 
revelation of the Infinite ; in his love-ardor for the earthly beloved 
he was with and in her, at the same time, in an unconscious man- 
ner One with the Infinite, even as he, in ardor for her, was at the 
same time in ardor for the Divine, the Infinite. This was la di- 
ritta via of the first song of the Divine Comedy—the direct way ; 
that is, the immediateness for the reflection, which enters here and 
purposely loses itself in the current of the Divine; this was the 
innocence to which the opposition had not yet disclosed nor con- 
tradiction yet opposed itself, and which, therefore, followed the 
drift of her nature, which, according to Dante, is the drift of 
God, the instinct of the soul, which carried her upward on its 
wings. In regard to scientific investigation, we shall still find in- 
dependent thinking slumbering ; and, politically, the poet seems to 
have been either indifferent, or else following his Guelphic fam- 
ily traditions. 

The perturbation caused by the death of the Beloved soon 
ripened his manly independence; and we see the poet enter upon 
the second period of his life. In regard to mental development, 
this epoch is characterized by the abstract, reflecting understand- 
-ing—the scientific phase whereof was at that time the Oriental 
Arabic Philosophy and the begetter of the Scholasticism of 
Thomas Aquinas and Dun Scotus, whereas its ethical phase was 
Liberalism. We find both sides of this epoch recorded in the 
Convito. 

This second period led Dante into his third, partly by reason of 
the fruitless endeavors of abstract and formalistic science—fruit- 
less, because they could not be brought into connection with the 
vital issues of the day—and partly by reason of the painful expe- 
rience resulting from the consequences of his liberal principles; 
that is, from the demagogy of the Guelphic nobility in Florence, 
as well as from the general selfishness of parties, that took the 
marrow out of all the good and great enterprises of that time. 
This third period is characterized, in its intellectual aspect, by 
intellectual contemplation, by Dante’s concentration on that same 
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contemplation with the living, divine trath—Mysticism. This is, 
in its ethical or political respect, a sentiment which one might call 
conservatism, provided that this word be not taken in a partisan 
sense; a sentiment which insists that all the figurations of the 
World and of History are ordered by God—that is, by the idea of 
a universal and independent principle of organization. Dante 
characterizes this third epoch as a return to the diritta via of the 
first, and, hence, as a restitution of the immediate unity with the 
Infinite of the time of youthful innocence, now accomplished by 
reflection and purpose, and, penetrating contradiction, also going 
beyond it. The second epoch, on the other hand, is to him a 
wandering in the desert, in the selva erronea of this life. The 
literary records of this epoch are the Divine Comedy, and, I be- 
lieve, also the book De Monarchia. The letters of Dante’s later 
life, as well as some sonnets and canzonets, might be added. 

This division of Dante’s periods of culture and literary epochs 
may perhaps meet approbation on this account: that it bears the 
impress of universally typical, generally human, traits, and that, if 
not every man, at least the most of men, develop in the same man- 
ner (that is, they learn wisdom by knocking themselves against 
the wall), and that the whole race of man passes through the same 
process. 

It is known from the History of Philosophy that after an epoch 
of abstract philosophy has passed away, and has been either para- 
lyzed by the combination of scholasticism with mysticism, or pre- 
viously overcome by mysticism (on the one side take Hugo of St. 
Victor, on the other side take Richard of St. Victor and Bernard 
of Clairvaux), the publication of the Aristotelian writings and 
their Arabian commentators, which was accomplished by the exer- 
tions of Frederic II von Hohenstauffen, created a new epoch, 
which was by no means altogether thrust aside by the masters of 
scholastic theology, and tc which, on the contrary, scholastic the- 
ology became again serviceable, by dissolving altogether in logical 
ratiocination and arbitrary casuistries, after the death of those 
masters, and, notably, of Thomas Aquinas. 

It is also well known that Mysticism placed itself in decided 
opposition as well to that philosophy as to that theological scholas- 
ticism. Now, Dante in his second epoch was such a philosopher 
and scholastic theologian, and the product and recorded document 
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of this tendency of his mind is the Convito. Hence the Convito 
stands, as it were, in opposition to the Divina Commedia. 

The fact that Dante had to complain of an intellectual aberra- 
tion he himself confesses in the Divine Comedy ; but at the same 
time he indicates this aberration unmistakably. When he asks 
Beatrice (Purg. XXXII, 82) why her words flow so much higher 
than his comprehension that he seems to lose them i in proportion 
as he seeks to gather them, she replies: 


“ Perché conoschi . . . quella scuola, 
Ch’ hai seguitata, e veggi sua dottrina, 
Come puo seguitar la mia parola . . .” 


How far finite science, seized in the finite understanding and in its 
abstractness and eccentricity, is removed from the wisdom which 
is concentric with the Infinite— 


“ E veggi vostra via dalla divina 
Distar cotanto, quanto si discorda 
Da terra il ciel, che pit alto festina . . .” 


He sees the opposition of both—that is, of Scholasticism and Mys- 
ticism, which is like that of Heaven and Earth, the Finite and the 
Infinite, Nature and God, Transcendence, ete. 

Again, Par. III, 28, 29, Beatrice says : 


“ Ti rivolve, come suole, a voto, 
Vere sustanzie sono .. .” 


The opposition cannot be more sharply expressed than by the 
rivolverst a voto and the vere sustanzie. In the same manner I 
look upon Beatrice’s reproach, Purg. XXX, 58 : 


“ Non ti dovean gravar le penne in giuso 
—Ad aspettar pia colpi—o pargoletta, 
O altra vanita con si breve uso.” 


Pargoletta is philosophy ; the donna gentile becomes pargoletta, 

with other vanities. Bonaventura counts pretended Wisdom 

among vanities in his Soliloguia. Beatrice is not the earthly 

beloved, who lives merely in memory ; she is the Bride of God 

—that is, the Platonic World of Ideas, the World of God, which 
xXVI—10 
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contains the root of all created worlds and orders of the world, 
and hence is at the same time the Mother of True Wisdom. 

It is, therefore, beyond a doubt that Dante had to repent of 
intellectual sins, and that these sins lay in the direction of the 
philosophy and scholasticism—in other words, of the Aristotelism 
—of his time. We have no definite expressions in regard to his 
political sins, though repentance on that score is by no means ex- 
cluded. Beatrice’s reproaches, preceding the passage just quoted, 
are quite general. She says, Purg. XXX, 126: 


“ Questi si tolse a me, e diessi altrui—” 


that is, to other Gods, but not to other women, for Beatrice is here 
a potentiality of the Godhead.’ In this sense she continues, 130 : 


“ E volse i passi suoi per via non vera 
Immagini di ben seguendo false, 
Che nulla promission rendon intera”— 


Immagini di ben, in the sense of Par. V, 7, as is also made imme- 
diately manifest by the opposition, XX AT, 22: 


“. . . perentro i miei desiri, 
Che ti menavano ad amar lo bene, 
Di la dal qual non é a che si aspiri.” 


Dante answers quite as generally, V, 34: 


“. . le presenti cose 
Col falso lor piacer volser miei passi, 
Tosto che il vostro viso si nascose.” 


The sensual presence, the sensual and finite relations, had impris- 
oned him. But I believe that this general framework includes 
especially Dante’s political activity. For Dante’s picture in his- 
tory has only two important aspects, the one philosophical and 
the other political. Nay, the poet introduces himself, not in his 


' This is not to be taken as a denial of the fact, repeatedly substantiated (for in- 
stance, in the letters), that Dante was not in love once or many times. But this is, 
after all, no crime, unless it exceeds in sensual consequence the sixth consequence, or 
is permanently and recklessly absorbing, which is not to be assumed in Dante’s case. 
There was no occasion to make of this a separate chapter in the Divine Comedy; in- 
deed, it would have been downright ridiculous to have done so. 
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private relations—compare the principle expressed in Convito J, 
2; “nella camera de’ suoi pensier se medesimo riprendere dee e 
piangere li suoi difetti e non palese ”—but, in so far as he was a 
public person, as philosopher, author, and politician. 

But we find a direct allusion to his political change of views in 
De Monarchia, in the well-known phrase populi vana meditantes, 
ut ipse solebam. The political sentiments of this work are alto- 
gether in the manner of the Divina Commedia. The funda- 
mental principle of the Empire is here complemented by reverence 
_ for history, the recognition of the historical element, and the sig- 
nificance of hereditary nobility. The special attention devoted to 
the religious ends of mankind and the affairs of the Church is 
altogether in the vein of the Mystic. I would therefore believe 
that this book belongs to the third period. Now, in that confes- 
sion I see it stated that there was a period in Dante’s life when 
freedom was also to him a bride—that is, when he was enraptured 
with that “ false freedom” whose regulative principle is unbridled 
“desire,” the she-wolf of the Jnferno, and whereof Dante speaks 
in his letters to Henry VII, to the Italian Cardinals, to the Flor- 
entines, and in many passages of the Diwina Commedia. This 
freedom, or liberty, is followed by equality. This is generally 
understood by intelligent people, as we know, in this way, that 
not external historical rights, but internal rights, or otherwise 
merit (labor, acquirement, etc.), deserve advancement. Taken in 
this sense, this equality is the fundamental principle of the indus- 
trial faction of a nation, and the basis of a monetary nobility, of a 
patriciate or optimate. In the year 1295 or 1296—five or six 
years after the death of Beatrice—Dante became a member of the 
“societies,” and therewith began his political activity. It is my 
opinion that this step, as indeed it could not have been otherwise 
expected, was not a means to an end, but a conviction. In the 
conflict between the Donati and the Cerchi, he embraced the latter 
cause. The former were unquestionably the degenerate nobles or 
feudal lords, who attempted to obtain supreme rule at any price— 
the very reason why we. find them subsequently leagued together 
with the lower populace as true demagogues. The latter, on the 
other hand, were the wealthy descendants of the money nobility, 
the representatives of the bourgeois class. The former gained the 
victory, and the latter, after their banishment, naturally sought a 
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support in the party of order—that is, in the Imperialists, the 
Ghibellines, In doing so, they abandoned liberty in the sense of 
the Florentine Democracy, but not equality in their own inter- 
pretation. For this was their vital element, and, abandoning this, 
they would have had to abandon themselves. Whatsoever man 
acquired and made his own, for the sake of his own and of general 
existence, was, after all, a token of his validity. Dante partici- 
pated in this change, and the record of it is the fourth book of his. 
Convito. In this book Dante is a Ghibelline, an Imperialist, but 
also an embittered enemy of rank privileges, and an inspired ad- 
vocate of the principle of universal claim to distinction through 
personal merit. 

He goes even so far as to say that his reply to the demand that 
nobility should be based only on historical claims would be a 
reply not in words, but “by the knife.” Thus it turns out that in 
the Divina Commedia his own party becomes a “ malicious and 
stupid set,” of whose bestiality its passing away will furnish the 
proof. He separates from them altogether, and becomes a party 
unto himself; nay, it is even known that he violently condemns 
the industrial greed of gain as well as the arrogance and ambition 
resulting therefrom, a state of things wherein no one remains any 
longer within his order, but each individual and each class en- 
deavors to equal, if not to rise above, the other ; and that he long- 
ingly looks back upon the old times of simple ancestral morals, 
when the old gifted families (since broken up by adventurers) 
were the rulers. Indeed, we see how, in evident opposition to his 
Conwito, he glories in the historical continuity of his family even 
in heaven—a matter upon which he does not neglect to lay stress. 

In the second part of the Convito, Chapter xiii, Dante reports 
that after the death of his beloved, nothing was at first capable of 
giving him comfort. 

Soon afterward, dopo alquanto tempo, when he began to think 
of a cure, he hit upon the celebrated book of Boéthius, De con- 
solatione philosophia, and Cicero’s Lelius. And “as it happens 
that one who seeke silver may find gold,” so he not only found 
here comfort, but was also led to the study of other authors and 
scientific works, reflecting on which he finally came to the con- 
clusion that philosophy was the Donna, the object of adoration, 
of those authors, and, consequently, the very highest matter. 
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Hence, from that time he began to hunt up the places where “ she 
shows herself truthfully,” Ze scwole de’ religiosi e le disputazioni 
dé filosofanti. We know from the History of Philosophy what 
those “schools” and “ disputations” signified. 

A new passion, nwovo amore, took, therefore, hold of Dante. 
In conformity with the language and the spirit of that time, he 
represented this new love, philosophy, to himself as a donna, bend- 
ing down upon him, the abandoned one, in an act of pity. This 
donna gentile is held to be the same one who is also mentioned 
towards the close of the Vita Nuova. But in the Vita the new 
passion has already been conquered again by the old one, and, 
since the composition of the Vita Nuova belongs to a much earlier 
period than that of the Convito, it may, after all, be possible that 
Dante was in a state of self-deception, and that the donna gentile 
ot the Vita Nuova is a real person. This, it is urged, fits also 
more with Beatrice, who there also appears as a real person. But, 
after all, it is not exact. Even the Vita Nuova is in so far alle- 
gorical and symbolic, as Beatrice is unquestionably more to the 
poet than the daughter of Portinari—namely, a revelation of the 
Infinite. Hence, I believe that the victory of the old love, re- 
counted in the Vita Nuova, was only a preliminary victory. A 
fight was necessary, and then victory wavered. At one time, when 
Dante closed his elegy to the beloved, he thought that the whole 
matter was decided. But the new principle pressed itself forward 
anew, and finally the poet himself was compelled to submit to it 
altogether. 

When Dante says, in the first chapter of the first part of the 
Convito, that he does not intend thereby to disavow the Vita 
Nuova, but rather to supplement it, he does not mean to say that 
both works have one and the same theme—namely, the rights of 
the Empire. What he does wish to say is this: that both works 
have the same object in view—the Divine; but that this object is 
represented differently in each work, according to the status of 
internal development within him. For, as he expresses it directly 
afterwards, one must speak and act differently at different periods 
of life. 

Thus we have arrived at the point from which to illustrate the 
contrast between the Convito and the Divina Commedia. In the 
wery first chapter we read : 
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“Oiascuna cosa, da providenzia di propria natura impinta, 6 in- 
clinabile alla sua perfezione; onde, accioché la scienza é |’ ultima 
perfezione della nostra anima, nelle quale sta la nostra ultima fe- 
licita, tutti naturalmente al suo desiderio siamo suggetti.”’ 

Now, compare with this, for instance, the XX XIII Canto of the 
Paradiso. Here we have God (v. 46), and the union with God, i 
Jine di tutti + disit, and hence also that, wherein sta la nostra ul- 
tima felicita, outside of it everything is imperfect (v. 106), within 
it allis perfection. But this unity with God in the transcendence 
(the trasumanar, Par. I, 64) is also, as we shall see, the express 
negation of the Scienza, or of that principle, from which Dante in 
the Convito causes the final blessedness and perfection to emanate. 
The distinction is not to be mistaken; here science, there unity 
with God in actual contemplation. But this distinction is one of 
the opposition. 

The next words—“ Per li miseri aleuna cosa ho reservata, la 
quale agli occhi loro gid 6 piu tempo ho dimostrata”—I also 
relate to the canzonets. For these, as we know, were composed by 
Dante as early as his residence in Florence, and in the first glow 
of his new passion. Subsequently political activity took hold 
of him, interrupting for a while his scientific studies. They 
were resumed in the leisure which he found in exile, and the 
fruit of that new return was the commentary to the canzonets, the 
Convito. 

It remained unfinished, when that great revolution in the poet’s 
mind and mode of thinking began to break forth, which has its 
expression in the Divina Commedia. 

In that same chapter we find science still called “il pane degli 
angeli. O beati quei pochi, che seggono a quella mensa ove il 
pane degli angeli si mangia, e miseri quelli, che colle pecore hanno 
commune cibo.” The angel is of an intellectual nature, and God 
himself is only the actus purissimus of conceptions (of Adyo— 
that is, the conceptions of the understanding, which are abstract ; 
that is, externally formal, and in themselves separate and apart in 
contradistinction to the ideas of reason, which are truly concrete ;, 
that is, wherein thought and essence are identical). In the Diwina 
Commedia, on the contrary, God himself is this angel’s bread, 
whereof the souls feed without ever being satiated (Par. JJ, 11). 
Simplicity has equal share with high intelligence in this bread, 
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and only vulgar pride of learning could think of ranking this sim- 
plicity with the faculties of the brute creation. 

In the Second Tract, in the sixth chapter, the mode of deducing ; 
the system of angelic hierarchies from the trinity is characterized 
as empty, scholastic phantastry of the same kind, which is so ener- 
getically condemned, for instance, Par. XIII, 91. 

In the third chapter Dante says that, although we can have ~ 
no sufficiently sure knowledge of the arrangement of heaven, 
there is in the speculations of reason (of the understanding, della 
ragione) an independent interest of their own, which exceeds in 
value likewise the certainty of sensuous cognition. I should think 
this ought to characterize sutticiently the one-sided theoretical 
stand-point of the Convito. 

In the fifth chapter we read: “ Li movitori sono sustanze sepa- 
rate di materia, cioé intelligenze le quali la volgare gente chiama 
angeli.” Theological phraseology is here, therefore, lowered to a 
level with vulgar mode of expression in an unmistakably con- 
temptuous way. 

In the eighth chapter Dante says that the highest nobility of 
man consists in the understanding (Za ragione), and that the pecul- 
iar act of the ratio is thinking. This is further explained (JZ/, 
2) as follows : 

“Tl Filosofo nel secondo ‘ dell’ Anima’ partendo le potenze di 
quella, dice che l anima principalmente ha tre potenze, cioé vi- 
vere, sentire e ragionare .. . E quella anima, che tutte queste 
potenze comprende, é perfettissima di tutte l altre. El anima 
umana, la qual é colla nobilita della potenza ultima cioé ragione, 
participa della divina natura a guisa di sempiterna intelligenza ; 
perocché I’ anima é tanto in quella sovrana potenzia nobilitata e 
dinudata da materia, che la divina luce raggia in quella; e perd é 
P uomo divino animale da’ filosofi chiamato. In questa nobilis- 
sima parte dell’ anima sono piu virth . . . H tutte queste nobilis- 
sime virti si chiama insieme con questo vocabolo, cioé mente.” 

It results from this, that on the stand-point of the Convito 
Dante regards ratio, or the understanding, the organ of abstract 
philosophy, of “ panlogism,” as the highest intellectual capacity 
of man, and as in itself concentric with the Divine intellect, and 
that he in no way distinguishes from it the faculty of reason, the 
mens or intellectus. This is a natural consequence, indeed, of the 
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Aristotelian point of view, which looks upon God also as only the 
actus purissimus of the rationes or Néyor. But this view is in de- 
cided contradiction to that of the Divina Commedia. 

For the latter work distinguishes reason, as the organ of the 
infinite, from the understanding, which belongs to the finite, and 
holds that the latter, having no direct relation whatever to the 
Divine, ought to be transcended, as I have shown elsewhere. The 
understanding, as the intellectual activity in the sphere of the 
finite, is simply the organ of the pagan or extra-Christian philoso- 
phy, which never measures the endless path, but in its unquenched 
yearning remains excluded from the heights of absolute truth. 
To unlock this organ of the Infinite was the great achievement of 
the Redeemer. 

In the Convito, on the contrary, the ratio is excluded from 
the contemplation of the Divine only in an accidental way— 
namely, by its connection with matter. This exclusion is a con- 
sequence of the human constitution in this earthly life, and a con- 
sequence which neither can be removed, nor is desired to be got 
rid of in this life. We shall recur to it again. 

Referring to the words, JJ, 9: “Sara bello terminare lo parlare 
di quella viva Beatrice beata, della quale pit parlare in questo 
libro non intendo,” Fraticelli observes: “ Non intende pid par- 
lare della Beatrice, vera donna ‘in carne e in ossa e colle sue 
giunture,’ perché vuol parlare della Beatrice allegorica, cioé della 
sapienza.” Here the Divine has assumed another form of rep- 
resentation—that is, the garb of philosophy. : 

This form is (ZZ, 16) the better donna, for whose sake he leaves 
Beatrice with honest regrets. We must also regard as conclusive 
the solemn assurance in the same place: “ Dico e affermo, che la 
donna di cui io innamorai appresso lo primo amore fu la bellis- 
sima e onestissima figlia dello imperadore dell’ universo, cioé la 
filosofia.” What more can one do than to swear on the honor of 
a man that what one says is true? It would be rather superwise 
to charge him with self-deception. 

In the same place we find these significant words: “ Questa 
donna é la filosofia; . . . gli oechi di questa donna sono le sue 
dimostrazioni, le quali dritte negli occhi dello ‘ntelletto innamo- 
rano ’ anima, liberata nelle condizioni. Oh dolcissimi ed ineffa- 
bili sembianti e rubatori subitani della mente umana, che nelle 
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dimostrazioni apparite, veramente in voi é la salute, per la quale 
si fa beato, chi vi guarda, e salvo dalla morte della ignoranzia.” 
Let the reader here compare the following verses from the 
Divina Commedia: 
Par. II, 40: 
“ Accender ne dovria pit il disio 
Di veder quell’ essenzia, in che si vede, 
Come nostra natura e Dio s’ unio. 
Li si vedra cid, che tenem per fede, 
Non dimostrato, ma fia per se noto 
A guisa del ver primo che |’ uom crede. 


Par. XXIV, 91: 
“. .. la larga ploia 
Dello spirito santo, ch’ 6 diffusa 
In su le vecchie e ’n su le nuove cuoia 
E sillogismo, che la m’ ha conchiusa 
Acutamente si, che ’n verso d’ ella 
Ogni dimostrazion mi pare ottusa. 


Here we hear of a morte dell’ ignoranzia, just as (III, 5) of a 
Jango della stoltezza, and (IV, 24) of the selva erronea di questa 
vita. By comparing parallel passages from the Inferno, it will be 
found that death, the morass, and the labyrinth are not ignorance, 
simplicity, and error, but sin—that is, pursuit of finite matters 
and interests, be they of an intellectual, moral, or political char- 
acter. 

According to ZZJ, 11, knowledge, i/ sapere, is its own purposes. 
Dante despises the practical man, who desires knowledge only for 
a utilitarian purpose. ‘ 

In the last chapter of the Third Tract the author declares again 
in the most unmistakable manner the divergence of his ideal in 
the Convito from that of the Divina Commedia. Salvation through 
union with God can be attained by all, the simple as well as the 
wise. This is not the case with la ultima felicita of the Convito. 
He says: “ Se tutti al suo cospetto venire non potete, onorate lei 
ne’ suoi amici.” 

We now touch, in conclusion, those numerous passages wherein 
the nature of the science praised by Dante is conclusively de- 
scribed. In JJ, 15, he says that the ultimate principles of knowl- 
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edge and being are attainable to us, so long as the soul is en- 
chained by the body, only through a reflex, just as a vague gleam 
of light penetrates the closed eyelid, or a ray enters into the pupil 
of a bat. Those principles are not directly accessible to us; we 
are only able to draw conclusions from their effects. According 
to ITT, 18, and IV, 22, we can act or meditate on them only 
according to their effects ; we can approach them (JZJ, 15) only in 
the way of negation—that is, of the abstraction of finite and sen- 
suous predicates, which is far removed from a positive determina- 
tion, giving hint thereof only in nebulous outlines, as it were. 
But he does not (ZZ/, 5) find this limitedness of human knowledge 
regretable, since it is God’s own arrangement, He having had the 
fixed will to deprive us in this life of transcendent light. This 
must suffice us. But in that same place, in the fifteenth chapter, 
he holds that, since desire does not go beyond the limits of natu- 
ral possibility, man cannot naturally be desirous to cognize those 
highest principles of life and science. 

Now, these concise explanations are as much in direct contradic- 
tion with the views of the Divina Commedia as they abundantly 
illustrate the scientific stand-point of the Convito. In the Divina 
Commedia the limitedness of common human knowledge is, in 
truth, a fact for which man himself is to blame. It is the conse- 
quence of man’s lapse from God, and the real hereditary sinful- 
ness, which is, indeed, nothing but man’s isolation from finity and 
sensuousness, and is not God’s arrangement, but the fault of man 
himself. It was Christ’s work to eradicate this original sin; his 
divine human nature forms the bridge on which the finite man 
returns to the Infinite (Par. VIZ, 25; Purg. ITT, 34, ete.). Again: 
According to the Divina Commedia, man is by nature desirous to 
become One with the infinite in immediate contemplation. Even 
the noblest productions of science and art cannot satisfy him. 
The limbo is the play of eternally unstilled sighs and painful 
resignation. In Christ this desire finds fulfilment. See the 
words, Par. IV, 124. Dante soon sees that there is no rest except 
in God. Arrogant science, like all “other vanities, con st breve 
uso”—that is, which have value and validity only for this short. 
span of time—can, after all, give no true inner satisfaction: 

“To veggio ben, che giammai non si sazia 
Nostro intelletto, se ’l ver non lo illustra, 
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Di fuor dal qual nessun vero si spazia. 
Posasi in esso come fera in lustra, 

Tosto che giunto l’ ha: e giunger puollo; 
Se non, ciascun disio sarebbe frustra.” 


Here, therefore, the spirit is no longer an externality to truth, 
but absolute truth lives internally in the spirit, and, absorbing it 
in its own movement, gives it by that means the internal light, 
wherein the spirit recognizes the truth of all things. This is the 
true end of all investigation (nasce appié del vero il dubbio), and 
can be absolutely attained, in this life as well as in the next. Jn hac 
vita, says Dante, in his letter of dedication to the Can Grande, 
man can attain contemplation. 

On the other side, we well recognize Dante’s stand-point in the 
Convito. It is the Aristotelianism of that time, as it must form 
itself, when combined with pious reverence for faith and the 
dogma, a well-known mixture of empiricism and abstract logicism, 
which is now joined, in an external sort of way, by limiting tra- 
ditional faith. In the words, J/J, 15; “ Cioé Iddio, e la prima 
materia, che certissimamente non si veggono, e con tutta fede st 
credono essere.” 

This Aristotelianism is the inspiring element—that is, it is what 
the author has at heart, while faith is to him only a matter of 
respect, of learned knowledge. This can be readily felt. I will 
mention only one thing. At JZ, 15, we read : “ Noi siamo gia nell’ 
ultima etade del secolo e attendemo veracemente la consumazione 
del celestiale movimento.” Evidently we have here a general 
theological-physical opinion set forth as a + scholarly note. Compare 
with it Purg. XXIV, 79: 


“. . . illuogo w’ fui a viver posto, 


Di giorno in giorno pit di ben si spolpa, 
Ed a trista ruina par disposto.” 


We might also refer to Convito IIT, 7, where we read that faith 
is based chiefly on the miracles of Christ and his successors, while 
Par. XXIX, 100, seems to lay stress on the internal miracle, by 
means of which Christ is born in us. At any rate, this is the 
meaning conveyed all through the Divina Commedia. 

The spirit of Dante’s philosophizing in the Convito is altogether 
Aristotelian. Its principles have all an Aristotelian sense. The 
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preference of a theoretical life, as divine and angelic, over a prac- 
tical life, and, above all, the sense and meaning of such a theo- 
rizing as abstractly comprehensible, is altogether Aristotelian. 
‘We find Aristotelian citations everywhere; and by the side of 
them Arabian commentaries. We also meet Thomas Aquinas, 
but under far other titles than those which he wears in the Divina 
‘Commedia, and which make him appear, in the Convito, not as a 
piously faithful theologian, but as the philosopher and exponent 
of tHe Philosopher, and as a Scholastic. The other sides of the 
man, and hence, also, the sympathies which he always has for 
mysticism, are fully revealed only in the Divina Commedia. But 
on this Aristotelian basis I fancy that I perceive several impor- 
tant corner-stones of Platonism, which probably are taken from the 
Aristotelian New Platonism of Proclus and Iamblichus. It is 
well known that the book De Causis, which is ascribed to Proclus, 
and which Dante cites in the dedicatory letter to the Can Grande, 
and of which Philalethes has given us a luminous extract, was 
very current in the Middle Ages. It is Platonic when we are 
told (Z7, 5) that the effect has no proportion to its cause; Platonic 
is the thought (ZZJ, 7) of the continuous sequence of all Beings 
from out and towards God; Platonic is (JZ/, 12) the marriage 
which philosophy (as the world of ideas) is said to have con- 
cluded with God; and Platonic is (7V, 19) the thought that the 
nature of man is nobler than that of the angels, since it unfolds 
its effects and fruits in a manifoldness which the simple nature of 
the angels does not possess. According to Plotinus and the Kab- 
bala, this is the mission of man. Finally, we cannot misconceive 
the Platonic character of the thought in JZZ, 12, where it is said : 
“God, contemplating Himself, beholds all things together, but in 
so far as He also has in Himself the difference of things (in the 
ideas as cwusae primordiales), he beholds also all things in their 
differences. The doctrine of ideas in the sixth chapter gives a 
further confirmation. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN RELATION TO AGNOSTICISM AND 
TO RELIGION. 


BY R, A. HOLLAND, 


It is alike the boast of those who doubt, and the lamentation of 
those who believe, that our age is sceptical. Its scepticism is not 
confined to philosophy, but pervades literature and household 
thought. As its philosophy is without certitude, so its poetry is 
a dispute of two voices, or, 


“ An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry ;” 


while its popular mood seems to be one of indifference, though 
not so indifferent as it seems, to all absolute aims, destitute of 
which it tries, but vainly tries, to find a law of right in utility, and 
a test of utility in pleasure. Nor is religion exempt from the pre- 
valent scepticism. Religion is not only doubted by the unreligi- 
ous, but, if I may use such an expression, doubts itself. It has 
lost the simple faith that never asked for proofs. It is dissatisfied 
with the proofs which, at a later period, when faith had begun to 
fear, were sufficient to tranquillize and confirm it ; and, though still 
holding the creed of early days as the staff its very life leans on, 
holds it with an uneasy clutch rather than with a calm grasp of 
assurance. For Religion, like recent Philosophy, is suspicious of 
Reason, and tends to agnosticism. And which kind of agnosti- 
cism is the worse it would be hard to tell—that of Philosophy, 
which quits the search for God, or that of Religion, which despairs 
of finding Him otherwise than by accident of outward authority 
or by blind brute-like feeling. I say “accident of outward au- 
thority,” because all authorities as such are equally authoritative, 
and he, who does not by reason choose which among them he will 
submit to as the most rational, submits to accident. I say “‘ blind 
brute-like feeling,” because feeling as such knows not the character 
of its object, whereas it is the divineness of this character—which 
reason, comparing it with the low and gross, alone can recognize - 
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—that distinguishes the feelings it excites as religious rather than 
animal. For feelings as feelings have no distinction among them- 
selves except that of greater or less intensity ; and hence, inas- 
much as an error may be as intensely felt as a truth, fanaticism 
would be the only sign of true religion. Not that Religion is to 
be unfelt any more than authority is to be despised, but that both 
its feeling and its submission to authority imply rational discrimi- 
nation. It cannot shun Reason even if it would. Had it never 
doubted, it might have lived on in primitive simplicity of faith, 
but the doubt, once excited, can be allayed only by reason. If 
bidden not to reason, Religion must have a reason for not reason- 
ing. Distrust of the Reason it would renounce is trust in the 
Reason that prompts the renunciation. Its very flight to Feeling 
and Authority seeks them as a more reasonable way of knowing 
God than the way of Reason itself. German folk-lore tells of a 
hare who fancied he could easily outrun a clumsy hedgehog. 
The hedgehog having stationed his wife, “ who was exactly like 
himself,” at one end of the course, he and the hare started from 
the other with a dense hedge between them all the way. When 
nearing the end of the course, the hare, who thought his competitor 
far behind, was surprised by a voice in advance, which said, “ Here 
I am before you.” Meanwhile, his competitor, who had run but a 
little way and then retired to the starting-point, was awaiting the 
returning race ; and, when the hare came flying back, greeted him 
with the same salute—“ Here I am before you.” Again and again 
the challenge was renewed, but whether the hare ran back or 
forth, the hedgehog’s voice was always before him. The story is 
a fable of Faith, whose efforts to outrun Reason always meet Rea- 
son at the end of the race. 

Religion, then, cannot deny the jurisdiction of Philosophy with- 
out denying its own right to exist. Its problem is the problem of 
Philosophy, its destiny the destiny of Philosophy. And this re- 
quirement that Religion should become philosophic, and Philoso- 
phy religious, is the import of modern Scepticism, whose wide ex- 
tent and radical questioning are its most hopeful signs. For, if it 
were the doubt of a few individuals, or of a school of thought, it 
might be attributed to caprice or to chance of association, and 
would have no rational significance. But the doubt of an Age, 
expressed alike in its philosophy, religion, and common life, must 
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have some reason for its existence in the mind of man as man. 
Now, all rational doubt is relative. It marks the transition of the 
general mind from a less to a more perfect comprehension of truth. 
It is the necessary motion and growth of Thought, which never 
leaves wonted beliefs except for ideas that transcend them, and in 
whose transcendency they are found again, as it were, risen from 
the dead and glorified. It comes to fulfil, not to destroy. Seeing 
that the reason of the Present is born of the reason of the Past, it 
regards the Past with filial reverence. The principle of heredity 
does not lead it to expect wisdom as the most probable offspring 
of a pedigree of folly. Progress, it knows, is by preservation as 
well as by acquisition. As the shell-fish outgrows its shell only 
to enlarge it with new and wider whorls, so, if rational, the doubt 
that leaves old forms of faith leaves them only to add new and 
grander forms in one consistent development of truth. Moreover, 
the radical reach of the doubt gauges the importance of the faith 
it anticipates. 

The questions of the ages are a Nilometer that marks the depth 
of Thought’s current through time, and its promise of an overflow 
that shall fertilize all barren places of the mind. In these ques- 
tions the reason of the race has uttered its sense of contradiction 
between an implicit standard of truth and customary beliefs. So 
much as any age assumed, so much did it leave outside of thought, 
and, consequently, outside of knowledge. Only by taking it up 
and transforming it into thought can the mind know whether 
what seems to be knowledge is true or false, is knowledge or igno- 
rance. 

Now, ali the ages of Christian civilization before ours, whatever 
else they may have doubted, have assumed the Absolute. They 
have questioned neither an absolute object of knowledge, nor that 
such an object could be absolutely known. Individual thinkers 
may have puzzled over this problem, but the popular mind did 
not. It has come, however, into the consciousness of our time, and, 
with its coming, brought the fear that what the Past had taken as 
absolute was indeed relative and finite. Hence the depth of that 
sense of contradiction which does not merely array against each 
other certain truths, like faith and works, grace and freedom, au- 
thority and private judgment, but goes to the very bottom of 
knowledge, cleaving it asunder as with a Ginunga-gap. How can 
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knowledge exist, it cries, in such utter self-opposition? How car 
antagonistic truths be equally true? How can the infinite be in 

finite and not finite when, if not finite, it is set over against the 
finite as that which limits it, and so proves it finite after all? 
How can the mind, which knows only its own states, know that 
there is a real world beyond them? How can freedom exist in an 
order of necessary causation, or necessary causation in a universe 
which as a whole can have no cause beyond itself, and yet cannot 
be thought as altogether causeless? How ean there be a self 
siinple, permanent, and substantial when all that is known is 
known in complex relations? Is knowledge possible? Is there 
any self that knows? Oram I and my knowing alike illusory— 
the dreams of a dream? DoI know thatI know? What is know- 
ing—the knowing of knowing ? / 

This is the multiform question of our time. First given philo- 
sophic utterance by Hume and Kant, it was repeated by Goethe 
with a great shout of poetry that caught the ear of the world. 
Then other strong voices took it up—Comte and Mansel with dif- 
fering accents in religion, and Herbert Spencer in Physical Sci- 
ence, until at last colleges heard it, and novels and newspapers 
made it multitudinous, and now the cry is a clamor—a clamor 
that expresses the deepest longing of humanity, none the less a 
longing because its expression has a tone of despair. For the very 
despair of absolute knowledge implies an absolute in knowledge. 
Only by comparison with an absolute can any knowledge be 
known as not absolute. The mind must have an absolute standard 
in order to judge that any truth falls short of absoluteness. If 
this standard be false, its judgments must be false, and, therefore, 
are not to be credited when they pronounce any system of knowl- 
edge merely relative. But this standard cannot be pronounced 
false without assuming some other standard of absoluteness where- 
by to test it, and so asserting, in endless retrogression, the very 
truth it would deny. 

Thus, in every act of declaring the Absolute unknowable, Agnos- 
ticism declares it already known. Its confusion comes from the 
fact that it has not brought into clear consciousness the hidden 
implications of its own thought. Its fault is not that it denies too 
much, but too little. It will find the Absolute it denies, whenever 
it makes its denial absolute. For such a denial denies itself. If 
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absolute knowledge be impossible, how can there be an absolute 
knowledge of its impossibility? Knowledge must itself be abso- 
lute in order to know that any of its special objects are only rela- 
tive. In judging them relative, it simply asserts that they are 
partial or particular through lack of its own total form. Their an- 
tinomies are nothing but the failures of a part to include the Whole 
—of any single category of intelligence to equal intelligence itself. 
Thus, Space is a category of parts that are outside each other, 
and therefore it cannot apply to the Whole, which, as the Whole, 
can have nothing outside it. Time is a category of parts that 
succeed each other, and therefore it cannot apply to the Whole, 
which, as the Whole, has nothing else to precede or follow it. 
Cause and effect is a category of parts which change into each 
other, so that, given one, another must follow as its next phase by 
constraint of the whole—a law that evidently cannot govern the 
Whole itself, which cannot become other than it is, and has no 
higher Whole to constrain it. Instead, then, of accepting these 
categories as final, modern doubt must be thorough enough to 
doubt them. They, too, no less than the truths they bring into 
contradiction, are contradictory. Why should absolute knowledge 
be criticised by canons of Space and Time and Causation, and 
they left entirely unquestioned, as if each of them were an inde- 
pendent and well-known Absolute? What is this but the supersti- 
tion of Agnosticism? To deny one god it has to assert many. 
gods. It vacates Heaven for Olympus. But even Olympus has a 
Jove, and perhaps among these categorical Absolutes one may be 
found of Jovian rank. Which is it? Can Space account for 
Time, or Time for Space, or both for Causation, or Causation for 
either or both of them? Is Space or Time a cause, or can Causa- 
tion work out of Space and before Time to produce either or both 
of them? And if they confess ignorance of each other, what 
right have they to sit in judgment on the very nature of knowl- 
edge? Does not their mutual ignorance prove their need of some 
generative principle higher than they, to relate them to each other, 
and give them the co-ordination and unity of knowledge? For 
they are certainly one in that they are known. Knowledge has 
somewhere a law for their being—a heat that can melt their stiff, 
hard, dogmatic forms, and make them flow together. They can- 
not stand the test of absoluteness. Try any of them by that test, 
XVI—11 
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and forthwith the flow begins of one category into others, and 
finds no rest except in the oceanic fulness of Thought itself. 
Make Space absolute, and it changes into Time; for Space is pure 
externality, and absolute externality would be external to itself, 
and, therefore, pure internality, which is what it is only by this 
process of self-negation, so that its outer or static being ceases as 
fast as it begins. And what is this blank abstraction of Becoming 
but Time—the Saturn who lives by eating up his own offspring ? 
Make Time absolute or whole, and it changes into Eternity. For 
a whole of Time must contain at once all times, having no beyond 
whence the Future can come into the Present, or whither the 
Present can go out asthe Past; Past and Future must be always 
present within it; it is their eternal Now. So, too, with Cause 
and Effect, which are but this necessary transition of Space into 
Time, of co-existence into succession through things. Make 
Causation absolute, and it must cause itself, and so be its own 
effect—an effect that is the cause of its own causing. But this is 
only possible when a final cause or conscious end precedes and 
prompts its own realization, or, more completely, as self-conscious- 
ness, which is the absolute form of thought. Test it and see. 

Think, if you can, of a space beyond the reach of Thought ; as 
soon as you think it, the space beyond thought is a thought. 
Think, if you can, of a time when Thought was not born, or 
when it shall have died; as soon as you think it, it is a time of 
Thought which stands thus ever ready to play midwife at its own 
birth and sexton of its own burial. Think, if you can, a noume- 
non or thing in itself apart from its appearance to thought; as 
soon as you think it, the thing that was to be in itself, and out of 
Thonght, comes out of itself into Thought. So, too, Matter, which 
is by some supposed to be the source of Mind, cannot be thought 
as other than a thought. All feelings, intuitions, imaginings, 
volitions, loves, must be regarded as modes of thought which can 
only think them as among its many kinds of action. Nor is the 
thinker himself excepted; he too is Thought—Thought come full 
circle, and containing all possible phases within its perfect orb. 
How can he think himself except as the very self of Thought ? 
Thought is the absolute, the all. 

And this is St. Anselm’s proof of the existence of God. God, 
he says, is that being than whom no greater can be thought. But 
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if that being than whom no greater can be thought lack reality, 
then a being can be thought greater than it by the addition of 
existence in reality to mere existence in the mind. In other 
words, absolute Thought must contain reality, which cannot be 
conceived as out of Thought; for even there it would be still 
within the thought that thinks it as out of Thought. And this 
absolute Thought which contains all reality within itself is God. 
To object to this argument that the conception of a hundred dol- 
lars in the pocket does not put them there is to confuse a finite 
conception, which, because finite, is contingent, and may or may 
not have outward reality, with a universal and necessary idea, 
whose universality and necessity constitute objective existence. 
For objectivity simply means that which all minds think and 
must think, or do violence to the very nature of Thought. One 
does not need to compare a triangle within the mind to a triangle 
without the mind to discover that everywhere in the universe, and 
no matter what its shape, its angles are equal, really as well as 
ideally, to two right angles. 

Do you call this Idealism? I answer that if you cannot think 
any reality which is not brought within Thought by the very act 
of thinking it, this Idealism is just as much Realism. Do you 
charge that it violates Common-Sense? I answer, So does the 
motion of the earth about the sun; so do the hues of the land- 
scape which are not in the landscape, but in the light that pal- 
pitates against your eye; so, indeed, does all Science, for Common- 
Sense is but another name for unscientific sense. 

Thought, then, is all and infinite. And this is precisely what 
the Agnostics confess unawares when they say they know that the 
Infinite ¢s without knowing what it is: whereby they mean that 
none of the particular determinations of knowledge equal its uni- 
versal activity. If they would look a little deeper into the nature 
of this knowledge, they would see that to know that the Infinite 
is implies, at least, the knowledge of infinite Being ; that infinite 
Being in knowledge, which has no further determinations, is sim- 
ply the Being of Knowledge itself; that, if Knowledge alone be 
infinite, it can have no infinite object but itself, and that, in hav- 
ing itself for object, its determination does not limit or narrow 
its activity—in a word, that self-knowledge or self-consciousness is 
the infinite characterization of any Infinite that can be known to 
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be. But infinite self-consciousness means infinite personality, or 
God. 

Such a God cannot be the formless identity or substance of 
Pantheism. He 7s only as He knows himself, and His self-know- 
ing generates distinction within His identity. As knowing, He 
is active; as known, passive: as knowing, essence; as known, 
existence: as knowing, idea; as known, image: as knowing, 
spirit; as known, Nature: for the self that is known gives to its 
entire content the note of Otherness that marks its relation to the 
knowing self, which in knowing keeps the subjective form of iden- 
tity ; and this note of Otherness is the characteristic of Nature. 
Nature has no inherent being. Its stablest things are transient. 
They never pause in any one condition. They cease while they 
begin, and their ceasing is the beginning of other ceasings like 
their own. And whether we view them as the ceasing of those 
things from which they begin, or the beginning of those things 
into which they cease, their existence is elsewhere than in them- 
selves. They are but the wing-beats of a restless flight that says 
at every point it passes, “ Not here, nor here, nor here; my 
destiny is the Elsewhere, which I am always reaching, yet can 
never reach.” They shift and melt into each other like the colors 
of sunset. Colors they are—the perpetual after-glow of a sun 
that shines below the horizon of sense. That sun is the whole 
of Nature’s process, which, while changing its phases or pheno- 
mena, keeps in them ever equal to itself, and abides. And this 
whole is the other self of God, whose law is change, because’ its 
being is to be other ; whose changes remain within its unity, be- 
cause, though other, it is still a se//; and whose order of changing 
is from the utmost otherness and evanescence of finitude towards 
the divine form of an all-containing, and hence permanent, unity, 
because it is the other self of God. As sang Synesius, the Pla- 
tonic bishop of the Early Church : 


Thou art the begetting 
And the begotten. 
Thou art the illumining 
And the illumined. 
Thou art the manifest 
_ And the hidden—hid by Thy glories 
One and yet all things, Thou. 
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One in Thyself alone, 
And throughout all things, One.’ 


® Towards this summit unity—all things certainly do aspire, from 
the mud of subsident oceans to man, who, born of Nature, yet has 
Nature’s wholeness in his knowledge, who knows himself, and in 
such cognition has the image of God; yea, more, who apprehends 
God, and thereby reveals that in man, as the perfection, total 
significance, and Christ of Nature, God apprehends the self of 
God. Says Meister Eckhart, meaning by J not an exceptional 
Ego, but every Ego that has been, is, or shall be: “ God and J are 
one in knowing. God’s essence is His knowing, and God’s know- 
ing makes me to know Him. Therefore is His knowing my 
knowing. The eye whereby I see God is the same eye whereby 
He seeth me. Mine eye and the eye of God are one eye, one 
vision, one knowledge, and one love.” And a greater than Eck- 
hart says: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. All things were made by 
Him, and without Him was not anything made that was made. 
. .- In Him was life, and the life was the light of men... . 
This is the true Light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” 

For God cannot know Himself correctly unless the self known 
is in every respect the same as the self that knows—intelligent as 
well as intelligible, essence as well as existence, Reason as well as 
Word. Hence, the complete form of His consciousness is no longer 
as object against subject, but as subject-object, no longer as self 
other to self, but as a self whose very selfhood is knowledge of 
self. And neither the first nor the second self could have sub- 
sisted unless from eternity each of them had been subject-object 
or personality like that third which brings them together; while 
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all three personalities exist as such only in one and the same act 
of eternal self-consciousness. Wherefore there can be no Absolute 
that is not tri-personal, no God except a Trinity, knowing as 
Father, known as Son, and recognition in the Holy Ghost. Be 
careful to note that this divine Intelligence is not by successive 
stages, as if in Time. Time is change, and change is the fate of 
finite things which do not include all their possibilities in their 
individual forms, and must perish to realize them; the swamp- 
fern perishing to become peat, the peat perishing to become flame, 
and the flame losing its entity in the air. But divine Intelligence 
is always, and by the same act, distinction and unity of distinction 
—a total process that forever returns to itself, that ends in its 
beginning, and begins in its ending, like a whirlpool whose waters 
rise as they descend, and coil to their centre while rounding out 
to their rim; or, better still, like the rainbow Dante saw as the 
highest glory of Heaven. “ Within,” he tells us, 


“the deep and luminous subsistence 
Of the High Light appeared to me three circles 
Of threefold color and of one dimension, 
And by the second seemed the first reflected, 
As Iris is by Iris, and the third 
Seemed fire that equally from both is breathed. 
O Light eterne! sole in thyself that dwellest, 
Sole knowest thyself and known unto thyself, 
And knowing, lovest and smilest on thyself. 
That circulation, which being thus conceived, 
Appeared in thee as a reflected light, 
When somewhat contemplated by mine eyes, 
Within itself of its own very color 
Seemed painted with our effigy.” 


Here, then, Philosophy and Religion meet. Within the triple 
rainbow of Religion, Philosophy sees the effigy of Reason. And 
the Agnostic also might see it but for a mental squint caused by 
using two distinct and contrary meanings of Relativity as one 
and the same. For Knowledge may be considered relative as 
related to an Absolute beyond its reach—in which sense it would 
be relative only because imperfect ; or it may be considered rela- 
tive as involving relation in its very nature. Now, the latter con- 
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ception is true. It is true that knowing is essentially relating, 
the discovery of difference in identity and of identity in differ- 
ence; and, consequently, that all knowledge, the most perfect 
knowledge, must be a knowledge of relations. But, if perfect 
knowledge be a knowing of relations, knowledge cannot be called, 
as the Agnostic calls it, relative in the sense of imperfection be- 
cause it does not know the unrelated. As well call it relative 
because it cannot understand the false to be the true. It is the 
perfection, not the imperfection, of Reason that it cannot think 
what contradicts its nature, and by such contradiction is proved 
absurd. The unthinkable is the absurd, not the absolute, unless 
the latter be absolute absurdity. But even the mock Absolute of 
the Agnostic is not quite so relationless as he conjectures. Though 
out of knowledge, it still stands in some relation to knowledge ; 
for owt is a relation as well as im, and to be known as out of 
knowledge is to fall within the relations of that knowing which 
knows it to be out of knowledge. And within these relations it 
is easily and well understood as Nonsense—an abstraction blown 
out to illimitable bulk by the gas of its utter deadness. Its name- 
less Name is Wothing. No wonder that the worship of its votaries 
is chiefly of the scent sort. 

But though an Absolute of no-relation can only be understood as 
the Nothing which it is, the Absolute of Self-relation fills and satis- 
fies alike the mind of Religion and Philosophy. True, they behold 
its glory with distinct visions—Religion at first sight, Philosophy 
only after inferring its existence as a reflection of divine thought, 
and then looking for its triple reciprocity of radiance ; but neither 
vision will be perfect until it sees through the other’s eyes, and 
Religion becomes philosophic, while Philosophy grows devout. 
Nor need Religion fear that philosophic analysis will take aught 
of reality or beauty from her imaginative beholding of Truth. 
As the earthly rainbow does not lose, but gains reality and beauty 
by having its woof of sunbeams unravelled and rewoven by sci- 
ence in a manner that shows the fine art of the sun in its ethereal 
tapestry, so the reflection of divine truth appears not less, but 
more divine and true when the Mind which it reflects evinces 
itself as mind to mind, and by this self-evincing proves the corre- 
spondence of the image with its rational archetype. It is not 
Philosophy, but philosophic blindness, that abandons the image of 
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divine truth in seeking an imageless light behind it. No doubt 
it is the light that makes the image, yet but for the image with its 
many colors there would be no manifestation of the light. God 
is not rightly known unless known in every degree of his self- 
revelation—in feeling, in imagination, and in the concepts of the 
understanding as well as in pure reason. Indeed, that reason 
alone is pure which thinks Him in the entireness of His commun- 
ion with man’s entire character. 

What Religion has to fear, then, is not so much that Philosophy 
will fail to think her creed, as that, through ignorance of Philoso- 
phy, she will fail to let her creed be thought. If, mistaking her 
symbols for ultimate definitions, she attempts to formulate them 
into a logical system, she will defeat her own end, and cause doubt 
rather than conviction. Symbols reveal, but do not define, God-— 
as rocks, hills, rivers, clouds, landscapes, reveal, but do not define, 
the soul of Nature. Symbols are for worship, not for argument. 
Worship sees God through them, but argument takes them as 
God’s very self, and, by thus making their finite and mediate 
forms infinite, encounters hopeless contradiction. And just in 
this sorry posture you will find what are called the evidences of 
Christianity. For want of a philosophy of religion they are con- 
founding symbolic with rational truth, and trying to demonstrate 
the existence of Infinite Spirit by categories of Sense that neces- 
sarily finitize Him into a mere phenomenon. Then, in order to 
save at least an appearance of infinitude in this utter finitizing 
of his nature, the phenomenon is magnified without bounds so as 
to seem an infinite phenomenon, which is only another name for 
infinite absurdity. 

Thus Apologists, who never dream of taking creation literally 
as a series of explosions of divine breath in Hebrew sounds, will 
argue, as if pleading for the life of religion, that there are tokens 
of design in Nature which prove the existence of an all-wise 
Designer—an argument that regards Nature as some waste, un- 
manageable stuff, which only marvellous cunning could turn to 
account. For if the stuff had been alive with an interior aim 
which it was to evolve as the seed evolves the tree, it would have 
needed no external designer to shape it to some strange end. But 
if not alive with its own organic purpose—if only dead matter 
that needed rare ingenuity to overcome its stubbornness and util- 
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ize its waste—the question arises, “ Who created it so? The God 
whose wisdom is displayed in adapting it as a means to an ulterior 
end?” Then his wisdom must consist in repairing the blunder 
of his first creation. For the wisdom of design is measured by 
the difficulties it overcomes. If to overcome them shows infinite 
wisdom, to have created them shows infinite folly; and thus the 
argument of Design only proves God to be all-wise by first proving 
Him to be all-foolish. 

Moreover, the very conception of Creation, while good as a sym- 
bol of the truth that Nature has no existence independent of God, 
likewise leads to contradiction as soon as it is employed as an 
exact and final explanation of Nature’s becoming. It pictures 
God as existing in Time before Nature, as if He were subject to 
change, and had spent countless ages in indolence or sleep, or 
some other mood of virtual nonentity, before He began to do any- 
thing that would denote divine activity, and then, when He began 
to act, His action created a universe that was outside of Him, and 
bounded Him, and so put a cage over that infinitude which He 
had enjoyed during His long solitary pre-creation slumber ; that is 
to say, He ceased to be God as soon as He became creator. 

Equally sad are the attempts to demonstrate, in evidence of 
Christianity, that God is the great First Cause, as if in a chain of 
causes which are each the effect of some previous cause, any one 
effect rather than another could be arbitrarily seized as causeless, 
and called First Cause, or as if the God who were truly First Cause 
were not also second and third and thirteen-thousandth. All finite 
representations of the Infinite as cause, or as subject to change, 
like a thing, bring him under the categories of Physical Science, 
and Physical Science speaks the exact truth when it says that 
Nature has no place for such a fictitious God-—not a crack broad 
as the edge of a knife-blade, between phenomenon and phenome- 
non, in which he might by any possibility lie hidden. God be- 
longs to a higher category than any that controls the thinking of 
things. He is absolute Mind itself—the Mind which thinks all 
categories, as well as the things which are known under their 
laws. He is not a designer external to Nature, because Nature is 


nothing but His thought. He is not a creator who begins in Time © 


to make worlds, because his eternal thinking has been eternally 
manifest in thoughts which constitute the Universe. He is not 
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first cause, because he is also last effect; Himself the effect of His 
own causing. 


“ Thou seekest Him in globe and galaxy, 
He hides in pure transparency ; 
Thou askest in fountains and in fires, 
He is the Essence that inquires.” 


And it is only as Essential Reason, without as well as within 
the reason which inquires—that He can ever be rationally dem- 
onstrated; for any other idea of Him, however attractive in 
picturing His relation to Nature or Man, must prove unequal 
to his Godhead. By what method, then, shall this demonstration 
proceed? Surely not by deduction from finite Nature, according 
to the fashion which our modern evidences of Christianity have bor- 
rowed from the Science of Things. For by such deduction God 
would not be self-grounded, but would have the ground of his be- 
ing in things. He would depend on them, not they on Him. They 
would be the supreme reality, He the sentimental inference. 
There is another method of demonstration. The Church fol- 
lowed it, though with steps that often halted or strayed, in the 
Middle Ages, when her theologians had such names as Scotus Eri- 
gena and Bonaventura, Anselm and Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
of Aquin and Eckhart—saints of the intellect as well as of the 
heart. It isthe method of philosophy which post-Kantian think- 
ers have opened through to its end, so that demonstration need 
not halt nor stray in it any more. It shows, by a dialectic which 
carries on each partial thought to what it lacks of complete- 
ness, that things have no substantial being of their own—that 
they are fugitive appearances of a Whole which is not merely their 
sum, but an organic unity present in them everywhere, and abid- 
ing throngh all their swift transitions ; that this organic unity or 
Whole, which, asthe Whole, has naught beyond it to determine it, 
must be self-determining, and, if self-determining, then infinite 
Reason—since Reason is the sole self-determining power known 
to man, or within the possibility of thought; that, hence, all nat- 
ural appearances are appearances or revelations of this infinite 
Reason, which reveals itself not only in Nature but in Man, who 
grows with the gradual revelation through a crescent order of 
religions culminating in Christianity, for Christianity comprehends 
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all their scattered and imperfect symbols in its one perfect sym- 
bol—perfect, because both symbol and the essential truth sym- 
bolized, identifying, as it does, the divine with the human mind 
in its God-man, the Christ. 

Until Christianity is thus demonstrated, men who demand the 
reason of faith will continue to doubt its absolute claims. But 
whenever this demonstration shall be made popular—as it may 
be, by press and pulpit, to a public intelligence, which, meanwhile, 
however, will have to learn other than empirical modes of 
thought—then our epoch of doubt shall give way to an epoch of 
holier faith than the world has yet seen—a faith that shall be 
knowledge, knowledge of the Most High Reason by reason, leav- 
ing naught in the universe alien to man, bringing his Heaven 
down to earth and making every moment of his time eternal with 
the eternal truths and principles that fill it, rebuilding the Church, 
now half in ruins, on the firmer foundation, and under the serener 
sky of his own spirit, with an architecture of thought more ornate 
and aspiring than was ever typed by cathedral of stone, and for a 
worship whose silences shall be full of harmony, and whose songs 
shall seem audible echoes of the voice of God. 


GOD AS THE ETERNALLY BEGOTTEN SON. 


HEGEL’S “ PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.” THIRD PART, “THE ABSOLUTE RELIGION,” II, 3. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY F, LOUIS SOLDAN. 


2. The next point is, that the two are identical, this inade- 
quacy (incompatibility) notwithstanding, and that the alienation, 
the weakness, and frailty of human nature, cannot detract from 
that unity which is the substantial element in the reconciliation. 

We have recognized all this in the divine idea: for the son is 
other than the father, and this Otherness or Alienation is differ- 
ence, or it could not be spirit. But the Other is God, and has all 
the fulness of divine nature in it, and the attribute of alienation 
does not detract from the fact that this Other is the son of God, 
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and therefore God; nor does it detract, if the Other has the form 
of human nature. 

This Alienation is eternally annulling itself, eternally positing 
itself, [and again] eternally annulling itself, and this self-positing 
and self-annulling of Alienation is Love, is Spirit. The Evil has 
been defined abstractly to be only what is Alien, the finite and 
negative, while God, as the good and true, was placed in contrast 
to it. But this Other, this Alien, contains in itself also the affir- 
mation, and the consciousness must arise in finite being, that the 
principle of affirmation is contained therein, and that within the 
principle of affirmation there is implied the principle of identity 
with the other side. God, as the True, is not only abstract iden- 
tity with himself, but has the Other, the negation, the positing of 
himself as an Alien for his own essential category ; and these are 
the peculiar attributes of spirit. 

The possibility of Reconciliation lies in the knowledge of the 
potential unity of the divine and human natures—this is the 
necessary basis. Through it man may know himself received 
into God, since God is not Alien to him, and he does not stand 
in the relation of something external and accidental to God, but 
can be received into God according to his freedom and subjec- 
tivity ; this is only possible because in God himself there is this 
subjectivity of human nature. 

The infinite pain must become conscious of this potentiality, 
and see in it the potential unity of the divine and human natures 
which, however, exists only as potentiality, as substantiality, so 
that this weakness, finitude, and alienation do not detract from 
this substantial unity of the two. 

The unity of the divine and human natures, or man in his uni- 
versality, is the thought of man, and is the in-and-for-itself-existing 
Idea of Absolute spirit. In the process by which the alienation 
annuls itself, the idea and objectivity of God are potentially real ; 
they are so, immediately, in all men: “Out of the cup of the 
entire spirit realm there foams for him infinitude.” The pain 
which the finite feels, in this its cancellation, does not pain, since 
it rises thereby to a phase of the Divine. 

“Can that pain torment or pain us which increases e’er our 
joy?” 

Here, on this stand-point, however, the question is not as to the 
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thoughts of man. Nor can we stop with the category of particu- 
larity in general, which is itself universal and belongs to abstract 
thinking as such. 

3. If the consciousness of the unity of the divine and human 
natures, or man’s determination as man, is to be conveyed at all 
to man, or if this cognition is to enter into his consciousness of 
his finitude like a ray of eternal light, shining to him through 
finitude, this cognition must reach him as man in general—that is 
to say, without presupposing culture and higher education in 
him, but it must rather reach him as immediate man, and it must 
be universal for the immediate consciousness. 

The consciousness of the absolute idea which we possess in 
thinking must be produced not for the stand-point of philosophical 
speculation or speculative thought, but for mankind in general, in 
the form of certitude. Men do not possess this idea in the form 
of thinking, or as a cognition and knowledge of the necessity of 
this idea, but the essential point is that it shall become a certainty 
for them, or, in other words, that this idea, the unity of the divine 
and human natures, shall become a certainty, that it shall assume 
for them the form of immediate sense-perception or external exist- 
ence; in short, that this idea shall appear in the world, and be 
seen and experienced. Therefore, this unity must exhibit itself 
to consciousness in an entirely temporal and perfectly common 
phenomenon of reality in a special man—in a special man who is 


at the same time known as the divine idea, not simply as a supe- 


rior being, but as the highest, the absolute idea, as the son of 
God. 


Divine and human natures contained in One is a hard and difti- 


cult expression; the image-concept usually connected with it. 


should be ignored, however, and we should think of the spiritual 
essence; in the unity of the divine and human natures everything 


that belongs to the external particularization, and everything that. 


is finite, has disappeared. 

It is the substantial element of the unity of the divine and 
human natures which enters into the consciousness of man, so that 
man appears to him as God, and God as man. This substantial 


unity is the potentiality of man; but, since it is for man, it is 


above or beyond the immediate consciousness, common conscious- 
ness, and knowledge; this removes it from the subjective con- 
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sciousness, which is the same as common consciousness, and has 
the same determinations. 

This is the reason why this [unity of the divine and human 
nature] must appear to the others as single, exclusive, man. It 
appears not in all men singly, but in One from whom they are 
excluded, but in whom it is no longer a potentiality which re- 
mains removed and beyond them, but as a singularity on the 
plane of sensuous certainty. 

It is this sensuous certainty and this appearance appealing to 
sense-perception which is the salient point, and not merely the 
divine teacher (who, it should be remembered, was not simply a 
teacher of morality); neither is the salient point merely that there 
was once a teacher of this idea, nor is it the image-concept, or the 
conviction, which is of importance, but the immediate presence 
and sensuous certainty of the divine are the points in which we 
are chiefly concerned. For the immediate sensuous certainty of 


“the Presence in time is the infinite form and manner by which 


the “Is” exists for natural consciousness. This “Is” destroys 
every vestige of mediation; it is the highest point, the last touch 
of light which is added to the picture. This “Is” is found in 
none of the mediations by the feelings, by image-concepts and 
reasons, and is found only in philosophical cognition through the 
idea and in the element of universality. 

The Divine should not be understood as if it were only a universal 
thought, or as if it existed only as potentiality ; the objectification 
of the Divine must not be understood as one which is in every 
man, for in this way it would be conceived as the general multi- 
plicity of the spiritual only. The development which the absolute 
spirit has in itself, and which must proceed until it attains the 
form of the “Is,” of immediateness, is not contained in that. 

The One of the Jewish religion exists in thought, and not in 
sense-perception, and for this reason he has not attained com- 
pletion and perfection in the form of spirit. Perfection to [the 
form of] spirit means the subjectivity which objectifies itself infi- 
nitely and, from the absolute antithesis, from the extreme point of 
phenomenality, returns to itself. 

Although the principle of individuality had already existed in 
the Greek ideal, it lacked there that infinity which is in-and-for- 
itself universal ; the universal posited as a universal exists only 
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in the subjectivity of consciousness; this alone is the infinite 
movement in itself in which all determinateness of existence is 
dissolved, and which is at the same time found in the most finite 
existence. 

The individual, then, which is for others the phenomenal mani- 
festation of this idea, is this Single One [this special individual 
Christ], not several, for with Several the divinity would become 
an abstraction. Several would be a bad excess of reflection—an 
excess because it is opposed to the idea of the individual subjec- 
tivity. Once, in the idea, is all times, and the subject must turn 
without choice towards One Subjectivity. In the eternal idea 
there is but One son, and thus there is but One, to the exclusion 
of all others, in which the absolute idea appears. This perfection 
of reality to immediate singularity is the most beautiful feature 
of the Christian religion, and the absolute transfiguration of fini- 
tude is made in it an object of sense-perception. 

The doctrine that God must become man, in order that the 
finite spirit may have the consciousness of God even in finitude, 
is the most difficult phase of religion. According to a common 
image-concept, which we find especially among the ancients, the 
spirit or soul has been cast out into this world as into something 
foreign to it: its abode in the body and its specialization in an 
individuality were considered a degradation (lapse) of spirit. 
There is implied in this the doctrine of the untruth of the merely 
material side of immediate existence. " But, on the other side, 
immediate existence is at the same time essential, and is the 
highest culmination of the spirit in its subjectivity. Man has 
spiritual interests, and is spiritually active ; he may feel hampered 
in it by the feeling of physical dependence, for he must toil for 
his food, ete., and he is turned away from his spiritual interests 
by his dependence on nature. The phase of immediate existence 
is, however, contained in spirit itself. It is the attribute of spirit 
to unfold into this phase. Naturalness is not merely external 
necessity, but spirit, as a subject, in its infinite relation to itself, 
has the attribute of immediateness in itself. Therefore, since it 
is to be revealed to man what the nature of spirit is, and the 
nature of God is to become manifest in the entire evolution of the 
idea, also this form must appear in it, and it is the form of fini- 
tude. The divine must appear in the form of immediateness. 
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This immediate presence in time is naught but the presence of 
spirit in the spiritual shape, and that is the human one. In no 
other form is this appearance, or manifestation, a true one—not, 
for example, the appearance of God in the fiery bush, nor the 
like manifestations. God appears as single person, and with 
such immediateness all physical wants and frailties are connected. 
In the pantheism of the Hindoos innumerable incarnations occur ; 
there the subjectivity, or existence in human shape, is only an 
accidental form. In God, it is a mask, which Substance assumes 
and changes at its pleasure accidentally. But God as spirit con- 
tains in himself the phase of subjectivity and singularity; his 
phenomenal appearance can, therefore, be but a single one, and it. 
can occur but once. a 

Christ has been called by the Church the God-man; it is this. 
monstrous combination which is contradictory to the understand- 

-ing; but in it man is made conscious and certain of the unity of 
the divine and human natures, and he sees how the alienation, or, 
as it may be called, the finitude, weakness or frailty, of human 
nature is not incompatible with this unity ; he is told that in the. 
eternal idea alienation does not detract from the unity, which is 
God. 

This is the monstrous [conception] whose necessity we have 
seen. It is taken for granted therewith that the divine and hu- 
man natures do not differ in themselves. God [is] in human form. 
The truth of it is that there is only One reason, One spirit, and 
that spirit, as finite, has no true existence. 

The essence of the form of phenomenal appearance has been 
explained. Since it is the phenomenality of God, the phenome- 
nality is essential for the Church. Phenomenality is existence for 
another, and this other is the Church. = 

This historical phenomenon may again be considered in two 
ways. First, as man, according to his external condition, as an 
ordinary man as he appears to irreligious minds. And then it 
may be considered in spirit, and with spirit penetrating to its. 
truth, because spirit has in it this infinite diremption, this pain 
which wills truth, which will and must have the need of truth 
and its certainty. This is the true mode of contemplation in re- 
ligion. These two sides must here be distinguished—the imme-. 
diate contemplation, and that through faith. 
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Through faith this individual is known to be of divine nature, 
and with it God is no longer merely something above and beyond 
—the infinite separation is removed. If Christ is looked upon 
as we look upon Socrates, he is considered as an ordinary man. 
In this way the Mohammedans look upon Christ as a mansengey: 
otf God, and in this way all great men are messengers of God. “If > 
a person does not assert more of Christ than that he is a teacher 
of mankind and a martyr of truth, he does not stand on the 
Christian stand-point, and not on that of true religion. 

The one side is this human side; it is his phenomenality as a: 
living man. An immediate man lives within the limits of every 
external contingency ; he is influenced by all the temporal rela- 
tions and conditions; he is born, and as a human being he has 
all the needs and wants of other men. The only difference is that 
he [Christ] does not become involved in the corruption, the pas- 
sions, and the special inclinations of other men, nor in the special 
interests of worldly affairs (although in them also probity and — 
the discipline of instruction may find a place), but he lives ex- | 
clusively for truth, and to proclaim the truth ; his mission is simply _ 
to give a content to the higher consciousness of man. 

To this human side belongs, in the first place, Christ’s doctrine. 
The question is, How can this doctrine be—how is it constituted ¢ 
The first doctrine cannot be identical with the doctrine of the 
Church afterwards; it must have peculiarities which necessarily 
receive another definition in the Church, or in some cases are en- 
tirely set aside. Christ’s doctrine, in so far as it is an immediate 
one, cannot be Christian dogmatics, cannot be the doctrine of 
the Church. When the Church has become established, and the 
kingdom of God has achieved its realization and existence, this 
doctrine can no longer have the same shape as before. 

The principal content of this doctrine can only be universal and 
abstract. When something new—a new world, a new religion, a 
new idea of God—is to be given within the world of image-con- 
ception, the first thing must be the universal basis, the second the 
special, definite, and concrete. The image-conceiving world, in 
its thinking, thinks abstractly only—it thinks only the universal ; 
for comprehending spirit it is reserved to know from the universal 
the particular, and to make the particular rise through itself out 
of the idea. For the image-conceiving world, the basis of the 
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universal thought and particularity and development are sepa- 
rated. This universal basis for the true idea of God can, therefore, 
be set forth through the doctrine [taught in the Church]. 

Since the aim is a new consciousness of men, a new religion, it 
takes the form of the consciousness of absolute reconciliation ; 
with it is conditioned a new world, a new religion, a new reality, 
a new state of the world, for external being or existence has re- 
ligion for its substance. 

This is the negative polemic side in the consciousness and faith 
of man against remaining in this externality. “The new religion \ 
proclaims itself as a new consciousness — consciousness of the / 
reconciliation of man with God; this reconciliation expressed as \ 
a state is the kingdom of God, eternity as a home for the spirit, 
reality in which God reigns. The spirits, the hearts, are recon- 
ciled to him, and it is God who has become king. This, there- 
fore, is the universal basis. 4 

This kingdom of God, the new religion bears in it potentially 
as a negation of the existing world; this is the revolutionary side 
of the doctrine which partly casts aside existing things, and partly 
annihilates and subverts them. All mortal, worldly things are dis- 
carded as valueless, and are pronounced as such. That which has 
been, now changes; the previous relations and conditions, the 
state of religion and the world, cannot remain as before. The 
aim is to draw man, in whom consciousness of conciliation is to 
be roused, away from the world, and enjoin upon him this ab- 
straction from the existing reality. 

This new religion is as yet concentrated, and does not exist as 
church, but as the energy which constitutes the sole interest of 
man, who is struggling and striving to preserve it for himself, be- 
cause it has not yet been reduced to harmony with the state of 
the world, and not yet in connection with the world-consciousness. 

This first appearance contains, therefore, the polemic side, the 
injunction of an abnegation of worldly things: it is enjoined that 
man should rouse himself to the infinite energy with which the 
universal demands itself to be grasped, and compared with which 
all other ties must become indifferent to him, and to which all 
other things otherwise ethical and right must yield. 

“ Who is my mother or my brethren?” “ Let the dead bury 
their dead.” ‘No man having put his hand to the plough, and 
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looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” “I came not to 
send peace, but a sword.” 

We see expressed in this the polemic struggle with the ethical 
conditions. “ Take, therefore, no thought for the morrow.” “Go 
and sell that thou hast and give to the poor.” 

All these relations referring to property disappear; but, on . 
the other hand, they bear in themselves their own annulment; if 
everything is given to the poor, then there are no longer any poor 
people. These are doctrines, statements, all of which belong to 
the first beginning, where the new religion is the sole [remaining] 
interest of which man must apprehend the loss, and when, as a 
doctrine, it appeals to men that have done with the world, and 
with whom the world in its turn has nothing more todo. The 
one side is this renunciation; this forsaking and slighting of all 
essential interest, and of all ethical ties, forms an essential phase, 
the concentrated phenomenal appearance of truth, but which at a 
later time, when truth has seeure and firm existence, loses part 

_of its importance. Nay, when this beginning of the suffering 
shows itself towards the external world only as suffering, resigning 
itself and offering its neck, its inner energy, by the time it has 
grown to strength, will culminate in violence just as extreme 
towards the external. 

The next step on the affirmative side is the annunciation of the 
kingdom of God: into it, as the kingdom of love to God, man 
must place himself by casting himself immediately into this truth. 
This is expressed with the uttermost freedom of speech at the be- 
ginning of the sermon on the mount, for instance: Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God. Such words belong to the 
greatest ever spoken; they form a final central point which an- 
nuls all superstition and all that is unfree in man. It is of infinite 
importance that through Luther’s translation of the Bible a peo- 
ple’s book has been put into the hands of all, in which both heart 
and spirit can find satisfaction in the highest (even in an infinite) 
manner. In Catholic countries there is a great defect in this re- 
spect. In the former'[in Germany] the Bible is the means of sal- 
vation from all the thraldom of spirit. 

No mediation is spoken of [as necessary] for this elevation, or 
for producing it in man; there is posited therewith, on the contra- 
ry, this immediate being, this immediate self-translation into the 
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kingdom of God. It is the intellectual, spiritual world, the king- 
dom of God, to which man must belong, and it is will and dis- 
position alone which give worth to him—not abstract disposition, 
not any particular sentiment or intention, but the absolute dis- 
position which has its basis in the kingdom of God. In this ap- 
peared for the first time the infinite value and worth of the inner 
nature of man. ; 

This is proclaimed in the language of enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion, in those thrilling tones which stir the soul and draw it out 
of the body, as did Mercury, the conductor of souls, leading it 
from the temporal sphere to the eternal home. “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness ! ” 

There are contained everywhere, in this elevation and total ab- 
straction from all that the world considers great, the melancholy 
and grief which were felt at the debasement of his people and of 
man in general. Jesus appeared when the Jewish people, in 
consequence of the danger to which their form of worship had 
been exposed, clung to it all the more tenaciously, and were in 
despair as regards reality, since it had come into contact with a 
universality of mankind whose existence it could no longer deny, 
and which, on the other hand, was as yet in itself entirely devoid 
of spirit; in short, he appeared at a time when the feeling of 

, helplessness and despondency prevailed among the common peo- 
ple: “I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 

( revealed them unto babes.” ; 

This substantial, this universal, divine heaven, in more definite 
reflection, leads to moral commands which are the application of 
that universal to special relations and situations. These com- 
mands partly contain only limited spheres, and partly are of no 
extraordinary value for this stage which concerns itself with ab- 
solute truth, or they are contained already in other religions and 
in the Jewish one. These commandments are all comprised in 
their centre, the commandment of Love, which has for its aim not 
the rights, but the welfare of others, and therefore relates to their 
particularity. ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.” Taken in the 
abstract and more extended sense of its scope, as love to man in 
general, this commandment requires love to all human beings. 
But thus it is made an abstraction. The human beings whom 
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we can love, and towards whom love becomes real, are a few par- 
ticular ones; the heart which is ready to enclose all mankind is 
naught but an empty inflation into a mere image-concept, which 
is the opposite of real love. 

Love in the sense of Christ is, in the first place, moral love to 
our neighbor in the special relation in which we stand towards 
him; above all things, love was to be the relation of his disciples 
and their successors—the tie through which they are One. And 
it must not be taken here in the sense that each was to have his 
special business, interests, and conditions in life, and, in addition 
to these, was to exercise love, but, in the exclusive, abstracting 
sense, love was to be the centre in which they lived—their busi- 
ness. They were to love each other—nothing but that—and 
therefore they were not to have any aim and purpose of particu- 
larity, no aims of the family, no political aims, no love for the 
sake of these particular aims. Love is rather the abstract per- 
sonality, and the identity of the same in One consciousness where 
there remains no possibility for particular aims and ends. Be 
sides this love there is, therefore, here, no other objective aim and 
end. This love, independent and made a central point, becomes, 
finally, the higher divine love itself. 2 

At first this love, since it is still without any objective aim, is 
as yet directed polemically against all that exists, and especially 
against the Jewish existing world. All the actions commanded 
by the law which men otherwise thought of the highest value 
to themselves, and which had nothing in common with love, were 
characterized as dead, vain, and empty activity, and Christ him- 
self heals the sick on the Sabbath day. 

In these teachings there appears presently this phase also—this 
distinction—which, since it is immediately expressed and enjoinod 
in this wise: “Seek ye the kingdom of God,” sink yourself in 
the truth, appears as if it were expressed subjectively, so to speak, 
and for this reason the Person [or personality] comes in consid- 
eration. 

In this relation Christ does not speak merely as the teacher 
who presents what is his subjective view, and who has the con- 
sciousness of his productivity and activity, but rather as a prophet. 
He is himself immediate, as this injunction is; he speaks this 
immediately from God, and God speaks this through him. 
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That the life of spirit is contained in the truth, that it is with- 
out mediation, is expressed prophetically in the fact that it is 
God who says this. The principal element in this is that it is the 
absolute, divine truth which has being in and for itself; the 
proclamation of this truth and the will tending in the direction 
of this truth—which is in and for itself—are represented as the 
act of God, it is the consciousness of the real unity of the divine 
will, of its harmony with it. In this elevation of his spirit, and 
in the certainty of his unity with God, Christ says: Woman, thy 
sins are forgiven. There that tremondous majesty speaks through 
him which can make everything undone and thus ordains suck 
events. 

This form of expressing it lays the main stress on the fact that 
he who says this is at the same time essentially man, that it is 
the son of man who expresses this, and in whom this expression 
and actualization of self-existent Being, this activity of God, are 
essentially as in a human being and in whom it does not exist as 
something superhuman, as something which appears in the form 
of an external revelation. This divine presence is essentially 
identical with the human element. 

Christ calls himself the son of God and the son of man: this 
must be taken literally. The Arabs spoke of each other mutually 
as sons of a certain tribe, kin, or clan; Christ belonged to man- 
kind: this is his kin. Christ is also the son of God: the true 
sense of this expression, the truth of the idea which Christ was 
for his church, and the idea of the truth which was in him in his 
church, might be explained away. It might be said: all the sons 
of man are children of God, or they should render themselves 
children of God, and so forth. 

Since the doctrine of Christ for itself alone appeals only to the 
image-conception, to the inner feeling and the heart, it finds a 
complement in the representation of the divine idea as expressed 

by his life and fate. The kingdom of God, as constituting the 
contents of the doctrine, is as yet the universal idea in the form 
‘of an image-concept, but through this individual it steps into 
reality, so that those who wish to attain to that kingdom can do 
80 only through that One individual. 
~ There is, first, the abstract compatibility of the doing, acting, 
and suffering of this teacher in relation to his own doctrine, the 
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fact that his life was entirely devoted to it, that he did not fear 
death, and by his death gave testimony of his faith. That Christ 
became a martyr of truth stands, therefore, in close connection 
with this course. Since the founding of the kingdom of God is 
in a complete contradiction to the existing political state which 
is based on another mode and determination of religion, the 
doom (speaking from the human stand-point) of being a martyr 
of truth stands in connection with his course. 

These are the principal points connected with Christ’s appear- 
ance in human form. This teacher collected friends about him. 
Christ, since his doctrines were revolutionary, was tried and cru- 
cified, and by his death he has thus borne evidence of the truth 
of his doctrine. So far even unbelief accepts this story; it is 
quite similar to that of Socrates, but in a different country. 
Socrates, too, made the consciousness of man realize its inward 
depths. His dSauévov has no other sense than that. He taught 
also that man should not be satisfied with the commonly accepted 
authority, but shonld gain a conviction of its truth personally, 
and should act according to his conviction. These are similar 
individualities and similar fates. The internality of Socrates 
was incompatible with the religious belief of his people and with 
the constitution of the state, and for this reason he was executed ; 
he, too, died for truth. 

Christ lived among a different people, and his doctrine has in 
this respect another tone, but the kingdom of heaven and the 
purity of heart contain, nevertheless, an infinitely greater depth 
than the internality of Socrates. This is the external history of 
Christ which appears to unbelief in the light in which the his- 
tory of Socrates appears to us. 

With the death of Christ the return-movement of consciousness 
begins. The death of Christ is the centre round which it turns ; 
in the conception of it lies the difference between external con- 
ception and faith; 7. ¢., of contemplation with the spirit, from a 
spirit of truth, from the holy spirit. According to that compari- 
son, Christ is a human being like Socrates, a teacher who lived 
virtuously during his life, and who made man conscious of what 
constitutes the True in general, and what should form the basis 
for man’s consciousness. The higher view, however, is, that in 
Christ was revealed the Divine nature. This consciousness is 
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reflected in the general expressions that the Son knows the 
Father, ete.—expressions which have in the first place a certain 
universality of their own, and which exegesis can drag over into 
, the field of general consideration, but which faith, by its concep- 
tion of Christ’s death, receives in its truth; for faith is essentially 
the consciousness of absolute truth, of what God is in-and-for- 
himself. We have seen, however, what God is in-and-for-himself : 
he is this history of a life, this Trinity, in which the universal 
Places itself over against itself, and is therein identical with itself. 
‘In this element of eternity, God i is self-concatenation, the linking 
‘together of himself with himself. Faith alone has the conscious- 
/ness, and conceives that in Christ this in-and-for-himself existing 
truth is viewed in its process, and that by him alone this truth 
has been revealed. 

It is only with this contemplation that the religious element, as 
such, arises, in which the divine itself is an essential phase. In 
the friends, acquaintances who had [thus] been taught, there 
arise a foreboding, an image-concept of and a desire for the new 
kingdom, for a new heaven and a new earth; this hope, this cer- 
tainty, has cut its way through the reality of their hearts, and in 
the reality of their hearts it has taken root. 

The suffering of Christ, however, his death, has annulled the 
human relationship of Christ, and it is in this death that the 
transition to the religious side appears; everything depends there 
on the meaning, on the manner of looking upon this death. On 
the one side it is the natural death, caused through injustice, 
hatred, and violence. But it is already established in the hearts 
and minds that the relevant point is not morality in general, not 
the thinking and willing of the subject within and without, but 
that the interest lies in an infinite relation to God—to the God 
who is present; it is the sensuous certainty of the kingdom of 
God, a satisfaction, not on the moral nor the ethical side, nor in 
conscience, but a satisfaction besides which nothing that is higher 
exists, and which is absolute relation to God himself. 

All other modes of satisfaction imply that they exist according 
to some determination of a subordinate kind, so that the relation 
to God remains a something that lies beyond and above, some- 
thing distant, or perhaps something that does not exist at all. 
‘The fundamental determination of this kingdom of God is the 
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presence of God, and thus to the people of this kingdom not only 
love to man is recommended, but they are conscious also that God 
is Love. 

In this it is expressed that God is present, and that this must 
exist as one’s own feeling, as self-feeling. The kingdom of God, 
the presence of God, is this determination. For this determina- 
tion the certainty of the presence of God is necessary. Since the 
subject has, on the one side, a need or a feeling, it must, on the 
other side, distinguish itself from the latter; it must distinguish 
from itself this presence of God, but in such a way that this pres- 
ence of God is manifest to it. This manifest certainty can exist 
here only in the mode of sensuously appearing phenomenality. ~~ 

The nature of the eternal idea itself is to exhibit the determi- 
nation of subjectivity immediately as a real one, distinguished 
from a mere thought. On the other side, it is the faith arising 
out of the sorrow of the world, and resting on the evidence of 
faith, which in this explains to itself the life of Christ. His doc- 
trine, his miracles, are conceived and understood in this evidence 
of faith. The story of Christ has also been related by those upon 
whom the Holy Ghost had descended. The miracles are conceived 
and related in that spirit, and the death of Christ has been com- 
prehended in it in its truth to mean, that, in Christ, God and the 
unity of divine and human natures have been revealed. Death 
is, then, the touchstone, so to speak, on which the value of faith is 
tested, since it shows how faith essentially understands the mean- 
ing of the phenomenality of Christ. The death has in the next 
place the meaning that Christ was God-man, the God who had 
also human nature, even unto death. It is the fate of human 
finiteness that it must die; thus death is the highest proof of 
humanity, of absolute finiteness; and, moreover, Christ died the 
intensified death of the criminal; not only natural death, but 
even the death of shame and dishonor, on the cross; humanity / 
appeared in him even to the extreme point. 

As regards this death, stress must be laid, in the first place, on 
a particular aspect, namely, its polemic side towards the external. 
Not only the renunciation of natural will is therein placed before 
us, but with it all peculiarity, all interests and aims towards which 
the natural will may tend, all eminence and whatever the world 
esteems—all these are lowered therewith into the tomb of the 
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spirit. This is the revolutionary element by which an entirely 
different form is given to the world. But in the renunciation of 
the natural will this finite element, the alienation, is at the same 
time glorified and transtigured. For alienation has a wider scope 
besides that of immediate naturalness and a further determina- 
tion. It is an essential attribute of the existence of the subject 
that it should be for others also; the subject is not merely for 
itself, but it also exists as the image-conception of others; it 
exists, and is valid and objective, just in the measure in which it 
can make itself felt by others and valued by them. Its validity 
is the conception of the others, and rests on the comparison with 
what they esteem, and with what is valued by them, as its essen- 
tial nature. Since death, besides being natural death, is also the 
death of the felon, the ignominious death on the cross, there is 
not only natural death in it, but also the social dishonor, the dis- 
grace before the world; the cross is transfigured; that which is 
the lowest in conception, that which the state intends for a dis- 
grace, is raised to the highest position. Death is natural; every 
.man must die. When the cross has been elevated so as to become 
a standard—a standard whose positive content is at the same time 
the kingdom of God—then the innermost disposition of the mind, 
the heart, is withdrawn in ‘its deepest recesses from the life of 
society and state, and their substantial basis is removed, so that 
the whole structure is no longer a reality, but an empty phenome- 
non which will soon crash and tumble into ruin, and which must 
in its existence also manifest the fact that it has no longer any 
essential being in it. The imperial power, for its part, dishonored 
everything that enjoyed respect and authority among men. The 
life of each individual was subject to the caprice of the emperor, 
which was limited by nothing externally or internally. But, be- 
sides life, all virtue, dignity, age, position, sex, everything—was 
thoroughly dishonored. The slave was the highest power after 
the emperor, or perhaps had more power than even he; the 
senate dishonored itself in the same way in which it was dis 

honored by the emperor. Thus the majesty of worldly govern- 
ment, as well as all virtue, right, dignity of institutions and rela- 
tions, the majesty of everything that has validity for the world, 
was dragged into the mire. Thus the worldly ruler of the earth, 
on his part, degraded the highest to the lowest, and radically per- 
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verted man’s disposition, so that there was nothing within to be 
opposed to the new religion, which, on its part, had for its stand- 
ard the change of what was in greatest contempt to the highest 
position. All that was fixed, ethical—all that was established in 
public opinion as valid and powerful—was destroyed, and, for the 
existing world against which the new religion turned, nothing 
was left but death—the quite external, cold force, which the dis- 
graced Life, feeling itself infinite within, then indeed no more 
dreaded. 

Here a new consideration appears. God has died, God is dead 
—the most dreadful thought is that nothing that is eternal, 
nothing that is true, has existence, that negation exists in God 
himself; the highest pain, the feeling of the perfectly helpless 
despair, the renunciation of all higher principle, is connected with 
it. The process, however, does not end here, and now the return 


movement begins; for God maintains and preserves himself in | 
this process, and the latter is but the death of death. God arises | 


again to life; there is, therefore, a change to the opposite." The 
- resurrection thus essentially belongs to faith: Christ appeared 
after his resurrection only to his friends; this is not external his- 
tory for unbelief, but this apparition is for faith alone. The re- 
surrection is followed by the transfiguration [ascension] of Christ, 
and the triumph ot the elevation to the right hand of God closes 
this history, which, conceived in this way, is the self-explication 
of the divine nature. If in the first sphere we conceived God in 
pure thought, this second sphere begins with the immediateness 
which exists for sense-perception and. for sensuous representation. 
The nature of the process here is that the immediate individuality 


1 This refers to the resurrection and the ascension of Christ. In the same way in 
which all the rest, so far, has become a [sensuous] phenomenon for the immediate 
consciousness, in the manner of [objective] reality, this elevation takes this form as 
well: “Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption.” In this way there exists for sense-perception this death of death, the 
victory over the grave, the triumph over the negative, and this elevation to heaven. 
The subjection of the negative is not a mere stripping off of human nature, but its 
highest proof and vindication even in death and in the highest love. Spirit is spirit 
only as the negation of the negative, which therefore contains the negative in itself 
Hence, since the Son of Man sits at the right hand of the Father, there is placed before 
the spiritual eye in this elevation of human nature, in the most marked way, the dignity 
and worth of the same, and its identity with the divine nature.—(From the manuscript 
of the lectures of 1821, written by Hegel himself.) 
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is annulled: in the same manner in which, in the first sphere, the 
self-seclusion of God ceased and his first immediateness, as abstract 
universality, according to which he is the essence of all beings, 
was cancelled, there is in this sphere the abstraction of [his] hu- 
manity annulled, the immediateness of existing individuality, and 
this is done by death ; “the death of Christ, however, is the death 
of death itself, the siagltion of the negation.“ We have found the 
same course and process of the explication of God in the realm of 
the father ; here, however, it is found in so far as it is the object 
of consciousness. For there existed the natural desire for per- 
ceiving the divine nature through sense-perception. Finally, in 
_ the death of Christ the phase should be emphasized that it is God 
who has killed death by passing through it and coming out of it; 
with all this finitude, humanity and humiliation are posited as an 
alien element in Christ, since he is strictly God: it becomes evi- 
dent that finitude is foreign to him and assumed from another ; 
this other is the human beings who stand over against the divine 
process. It is their finitude which Christ has assumed—this fini- 
tude in all its forms, and which in its extreme point is the evil or 
bad. This humanity, which in itself is a phase in the divine life, 
_is now determined as an alien, as something not belonging to 
\God. But this finitude, in its being for itself in relation to God, 
_is the evil—it is something alien to him; but he has assumed it 

/ to put an end to it through his death. The ignominious death, 

as the gigantic union of these absolute extremes, is in this at the 

same time infinite love. 
R Infinite love is manifested in that God has posited himself iden- 
/ tical with what is alien to him in order to put it to death. This 
| is the signification of the death of Christ. Christ has borne the 
sins of the world, has reconciled it to God, so we are told. 

This death is not only extreme finitude, but also the annulment 
of natural finitude, of immediate existence, and of alienation—it 
is the removal of constraint. This annulment of the natural must 
be essentially conceived in the [category of] spirit to be the move- 
ment of spirit by which it comprehends itself, and to ascend to 
the natural by death. It is therefore the abstraction from imme- 
diate will and immediate consciousness, and it is the sinking ot 
the Ego into its own self, and out of this mine it brings forth only 
its determination, its true being, and its own absolute universality. 
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What is valid for spirit, what is of value, it can realize only in 
this annulment of its natural being and will. The suffering and 
the grief of this death that contains this element of reconciliation 
of the spirit with itself and with what spirit is in itself, this nega- 
tive element which belongs only to spirit as such, is the inner 
conversion and transformation. But death is here not represented 
in this concrete signification; it is represented as natural death, 
for, when joined to the divine idea, the negation in question can 
have no other representation. If the eternal history of spirit is 
represented externally in the natural, then the evil which is actu- 
alized in the divine idea takes on the form of the natural, and its 
subversion appears only as natural death. The divine idea can 
proceed no further than to this realm of the natural. This death, 
however, although a natural one, is the death of God, and thus it 
is satisfaction and atonement for us since it represents the abso- 
lute history of the divine idea, that which happened in itself, and 
which eternally happens. 

In order that individual man may be able to do, achieve, or ac- 
complish anything, it is necessary that the thing be in accordance 
with its idea. The fact, for instance, that a certain criminal can 
be punished by the judge, and the fact that this punishment is the 
execution of and atonement to the law, is not owing to the judge, 
nor to the criminal suffering his punishment as a particular external 
occurrence, but it is due to the nature of the thing, the necessity 
of itsidea. Thus we have this process in a twofold form before us: 
Once in thought, in the representation of the law, or in the idea, 
and, secondly, in a particular case, and in this particular case the 
process is as the nature of the thing causes it to be; and with- 
out the latter neither the action of the judge, nor the suffering 
of the criminal, would be the punishment and the satisfaction of 
the law. The ground, the substantial element, is the nature of 
the thing. 

Such is also the case with that atonement for ourselves; 7. ¢., 
the principle which underlies it is, that this atonement took place 
in and for itself: not a foreign sacrifice or victim has been offered, 
not another has been punished, in order that there should be some 
punishment. Every man must out of his own subjectivity or guilt 
be that or do that which he is commanded or destined to be; but 
what he is thus for himself must not be contingent and acciden- 
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tal, not his arbitrary will, but it must, on the contrary, be a truth. 
If he therefore produces this conversion and the renunciation of 
his natural will in himself, and is within [the commandment of] 
love, then this is the thing in and for itself. His subjective cer- 
tainty and feeling is truth ; it is the truth and the nature of spirit. 
That history [of Christ] is therefore the ground of redemption, for 
it is the thing in-and-for-itself; it is not an accidental, individual 
deed or event, but it exists in truth and perfection. The confirma- 
tion of its truth lies in the fact that that history [of Christ] pre- 
sents itself in a form which can be grasped by the senses, and 
through which the individual can comprehend the merit of Christ. 
It is not the history of an individual, but it is God who brings 
this to pass; ¢. ¢., it is the sense-intuition or sense-perception of 
the fact that this is universal history—history existing-for-itself. 

Other forms, as, for instance, that of the expiatory death, with 
which the idea is connected that God is a tyrant calling for vic- 
tims or sacritices, reduce themselves to what has been said, and are 
set right by it. Sacrifice means: to annul the naturalness of 
alienation. It is further said: Christ has died for all; this is 
not an individual thing, but the divine, eternal history. It means, 
likewise, that all have died in him. In the nature of God this too 
is a phase; it has taken place in God himself. God cannot be 
satisfied through another, but only through himself. This death 
is love itself, posited as a phase of God, and this death is recon- 
ciliation. In it absolute love is seen through sense-perception. It 
is the identity of the divine and the human, since God is in the 
finite in himself, and this finite, even in death, is a determination 
of God. God has reconciled the world by death, and reconciles it 
eternally with himself. This return out of estrangement is his 
return into himself; by this he is spirit, and the third is therefore 
that Christ has arisen from the dead. The negation is conquered 
thereby, and the negation of the negation is thus a phase of the 
divine nature. 

Suffering and dying in this sense is contrary to the doctrine of 
moral imputation according to which every individual is for him- 
self, and each is the doer of his deeds. The fate of Christ seems 
to contradict this imputation; but the latter has a place only in 
the scope of finitude, where the subject stands as an individual 
person, and not in the scope of the free spirit. On the plane of 
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finitude it is a principle that everybody remains what he is; if 
he has done what is bad, he is bad: wickedness is in him as his 
quality. But in morality, and still more in the sphere of religion, 
the spirit is known to be free and to be affirmative in itself, so 
that the constraint in him to do evil and wickedness is null and 
void for the infinity of spirit: spirit can make undone what was 
done ; the deed remains in recollection, it is true, but the spirit 
washes the sinner clean. Imputation, therefore, does not extend 
to this sphere. In the death of Christ the finitude of man has 
been put to death as far as the true consciousness of spirit is con- 
cerned. This death of the natural has thus general significance : 
the finite, evil, is annihilated in general. The world has in this 
way been reconciled, and its evil in itself has been taken from the 
world by this death. There enters in this way in the true under- 
standing of death the relation of the subject as such. The mere 
contemplation of history here ceases; the subject itself is drawn 
into the process; it feels the pain of evil and of its own estrange- 
ment, which Christ has taken upon himself by assuming human- 
ity, and which by his death he has annihilated. 

This relation of the content is the religious side, and in this 
begins the origin of the Church: this content is identical with 
what has been called the pouring out of the holy spirit. It is the 
spirit which has revealed this; the relation to mere man changes 
into a relation which is changed and transformed by spirit, so that 
the nature of God discloses itself therein in the way that this 
truth receives immediate certainty and the form of phenomenal 
manifestation. 

He who in the first place was considered teacher, friend, and 
martyr of truth, assumes through this an entirely different posi- 
tion. So far it is only a beginning, which will be led by spirit to 
the result, to the end, to truth. Christ’s death is, on the one side, 
the death of a man, of a friend who died through violence ; but it 
is this death which, if spiritually understood, becomes salvation, 
and becomes the centre of reconciliation. 

It was only after the death of Christ that it was disclosed to 
his friends that they had had before their eyes the sense-percep- 
tion of the nature of spirit, and that they had looked with their 
senses upon the satisfaction of the needs of spirit. The conviction, 
‘therefore, which they could have derived from his life was not yet 
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the exact truth, but this was to be obtained only through the 
spirit. 

Previous to his death he was among them as an individual 
perceptible to their senses. The proper solution was given to- 
them by that spirit of which Christ said that it would guide them 
to all truth. “ When he, the spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth.” 

With this his death becomes in this respect that death which 
forms the transition to glory and glorification, which, however, is 
naught but the rehabilitation of the original glory. Death, the 
negative, is the mediation by which the original glory is posited 
as attained. With this begins the history of the ascension of — 
Christ and his elevation to the right hand of God, the point where 
this history begins to be spiritually conceived. 

With this, then, it came to pass that the little Church had re- 
ceived sensuous confirmation that God is manifested as man; this. 
humanity in God, and the most abstract form of it; the greatest 
dependence, the greatest weakness, the extreme stage of frailty— 
this is what natural death means. 

“God himself is dead,” runs that Lutheran hymn; this con- 
sciousness expresses that the human, the finite, the frail element, 
the weakness and negation, are themselves phases of the divine, 
that they are in God himself; that the alienation, the finite, the 
negative, is not outside of God; that, as alienation, it does not pre- 
vent the union with God. Alienation, or negation, is known as a 
phase of the divine nature itself! The highest cognition of the 
nature of the idea of spirit is contained therein. 

This external negative element changes in this wise to an in- 
ternal one. Death, on the one side, has this signification and 
meaning, that with it humanity is stripped off and the divine 
glory appears again. But death is at the same time the negative, 
the last extreme of what man, as natural existence, and, conse- 
quently, God, is subject to. 

Through this whole process men have arrived at the conscious- 
ness—and this is the truth which they have attained—that the 
idea of God has received sensuous confirmation for them that the 
Human is the immediate, present God, and, more particularly, 
that in this history, as the spirit conceives it, there is contained 

_the representation of the process of what man is and what spirit 
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is. God in himself and dead, this mediation by which the human 
is stripped off; and, on the other side, Being-in-itself returns to 
itself, and thus only becomes spirit. 

The consciousness of the Church, which thus makes the tran- 
sition from mere man to God-man, to [the idea addressed to] sense- 
perception, to consciousness, to the sensuous confirmation of the 
unity and union of the divine and human natures—this is what 
the Church begins with, and what constitutes the truth upon 
which the Church is based. 

The explication of the reconciliation is, then, that God is recon- 
ciled with the world, or, rather, that God has shown himself as 
being reconciled with the world, and that the Human is not some- 
thing alien to him, but that this alienation or differentiation, the 
finitude, as it has been expressed, is a phase within himself. It 
is true that it is but a vanishing phase, but in this phase he showed 
himself and revealed himself to the Church. 

This is, for the Church, the history of the manifestation of God ; 
this history is the divine history, by which man has become con: 
scious of truth. From it the consciousness, the knowledge arose 
that God is the triune. 

The reconciliation, which is implied in the belief in Christ, has 
no meaning, if God is not known as the triune, if it is not cognized 
that he IS, but that he is also as the other, as self-differentiation, 
as the alien, and in such a manner that this alien is God himself, 
that it has in it divine nature in itself, and that the annulment of 
this difference, of this alienation, that this return, this love, is the 
spirit. 

In this consciousness it is contained that faith is not the relation 
to something alien, but that it is relation to God himself. These 
are the phases which are of importance here, that man arrives at 
the consciousness of the eternal history, the eternal movement, 
which is God himself. 

This is the exposition of the second idea, as the idea in its 
phenomenal manifestation, of the exposition of the manner in 
which the eternal idea bas arisen for the immediate sensuous 
certainty of man; or, in other words, how it became manifested. 
The certainty to which it attains for man is necessarily sensuous 
certainty, but a sensuous certainty which at the same time makes 


the transition to spiritual consciousness, and which is also con- 
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verted into immediate sensuousness, but in such a manner that 
there can be seen in it the movement and history of God, the life 
which is God himself. 


HEGEL ON THE STATE. 
TRANSLATED FROM HEGEL’s “PHILOSOPHY OF SPIRIT,” BY E. D, MEAD, 


B, The Foreign Relations of the State. 


547. By war, the independence of the State is put in jeopardy. 
But the mutual acknowledgment of free individual nations is 
effected (by war) and through treaties of peace, which are to be 
lasting, this general acknowledgment, as well as the special rights 
of peoples in their mutual relations, is established. *The foreign 
relations of the State are governed partly by these positive trac- 
tates, containing, however, in so far, only laws which lack true 
actuality ; partly by the so-called rights of nations, whose general 
principle is the presupposed acknowledgment of the States, and 
which, therefore, sets such bounds to their otherwise unrestrained 
dealings with each other that the possibility of peace remains; it 
also distinguishes individuals as private persons from the state; 
and it rests in general on established usage. 


C. The World-History. 


548. The particular national spirit, since it is real, and its free- 
dom exists as nature [unconscious usage], has, through this natural 
side, the moment of geographical and climatic influences; it is in 
time, and has, according to the content, essentially a special princi- 
ple, and must pass through a development of its consciousness, and 
of its reality, determined by that principle ; it has a history of its 
own. As circumscribed spirit, its independence is a subordinate 
one; it passes over into the general world-history [7. ¢., it loses it- 
self in the process of the World-History], whose events represent 
the dialectic of the special national spirits, the judgment of the 
world [%. ¢., the verdict of History on the validity of what is con- 
tributed by each nation]. 
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549. This movement is the course of the emancipation of the 
spiritual substance, the act through which the absolute design and 
purpose of the world is fulfilled in the world, through which spirit, 
first existing only in itself [potentially], comes to consciousness 
and self-consciousness, and so to manifestation and reality of its 
in-and-for-itself-existing essence, and becomes also externally uni- 
versal, world-spirit. Since this development is in time and exist- 
ence, and is thus history, its particular moments and stadia are the 
national spirits; each, as particular and natural in a qualitative 
determinateness [a qualitative determinateness is a portion of a 
function allotted to a single agency], is fitted only to the working 
out of one stage, the fulfilment of one function in the whole work. 

The presupposition in history of an in-and-for-itself-existing pur- 
pose, and of determinations developing themselves out of it accord- 
ing to the notion, is called an a priori consideration of history, and 
the charge of @ priori writing of history has been made against 
philosophy. Concerning this charge, and concerning the writing 
of history in general, we will make some, more definite, observa- 
tions. That a final purpose in-and-for-itself lies at the basis of 
history, and has been and will be actually realized in it—the plan 
of providence—that, in general, reason is in history, must be deter- 
mined for itself philusophically, and therefore as in-and-for-itself 
necessary. To presuppose arbitrary conceptions or thoughts, and 
to try to find and to represent events and deeds in conformity 
with these, deserve only censure. Of such an a priort method of 
procedure, however, those are to-day guilty who pretend to wish 
to be pure historians and at the same time take occasion expressly 
to declare themselves opposed to philosophizing—partly in gen- 
eral, partly in history. Philosophy is a troublesome neighbor to 
them, because it is opposed to what is arbitrary and capricious. 
Such @ priori writing of history has sometimes prevailed where 
we should least expect it—viz., in philological quarters, and in Ger- 
many more than in France and England, where historical writing 
has risen to a stronger and riper character. To write fictions— 
about an original cgndition and an original people which possessed 
the true knowledge of God and all sciences; about nations of 
priests; or more specially about a Roman epos, which has been 
the origin of all narratives which pass for historical concerning 
the earliest history of Rome, etc.—this has taken the place of ex- 
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planations of history on psychological grounds and connections, 
and it seems to be regarded in a large circle as the requisite of a 
learned and clever historian who draws from the sources, to hatch 
out such hollow representations, and to combine them daringly 
with remote external circumstances derived from an erudite sweep- 
ing, in defiance of the most authentic history. 

If we set aside this subjective treatment of history, the strictly 
opposed demand that history shall not be considered according to 
an objective purpose is equivalent on the whole to that which 
seems more fully justified—viz., that the historian proceed with im- 
partiality. It is very common to make this demand upon the his- 
tory of philosophy as something in which no inclination to any 
conception or opinion ought to show itself—as a judge is to have 
a special interest for neither of two opposing parties. At the 
same time, it is held of a judge that he would administer his office 
pettily and poorly if he had not an interest—indeed, exclusive in- 
terest—for justice, if he had not this for his aim, and his sole aim, 
and if he abstained from exercising judgment. This requisite in 
the judge we can call partiality for justice, and we are very well 
able to distinguish between this and a subjective partiality. But 
in the impartiality demanded of the historian this distinction is, 
in the juiceless, self-conceited talk, obliterated, and both kinds of 
interest are thrown away when it is demanded that the historian 
shall bring to his work no definite purpose and view according to 
which he shall separate, regulate, and estimate affairs, but shall 
narrate them precisely in the accidental fashion in which he finds 
them in their unrelated and thoughtless particularity. That a 
history must have a subject—tor instance, Rome, its fate, or the 
decline of the greatness of the Roman empire—is conceded. Little 
deliberation is necessary to comprehend that this is the presup- 
posed purpose which lies at the ground of the events themselves, 
as well as of the judgments concerning them which have for the 
history an importance—. ¢., nearer or remoter relation to the sub- 
ject. A history without such purpose and without such judgment 
were only a weak series of representations—not even a child’s fairy- 
tale; for even the children demand in stories an interest—i. e., at 
least, the hinted aim, and the relation of events and treatment to it. 
In the existence of a people, the substantial purpose is to be a 
State, and to maintain itself as such; a people without political 
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organization (a nation as such) has properly no history, as the peo- 
ples that now constitute the great States existed before their politi- 
cal organization, and others still exist as uncivilized nations. That 
which happens to a people and proceeds within it has its essential 
significance in relation to the State; mere particulars concerning 
individuals are the farthest removed from the real subject of his- 
tory. Ifthe universal spirit of a time imprints itself on the char- 
acter of the distinguished individualities of the time, and their 
peculiarities are also the remoter and dimmer mediums, in which 
it plays in weakened hues, and if even the particulars of a small 
event, or a word, often express not a subjective particularity, but a 
time, a people, a civilization, with striking perspicuity and power 
{the selection of such points being only the work of an able his- 
torian); on the other hand, the mass of other particulars is super- 
fluous, and, by the faithful gathering of these, the subjects worthy 
of history are oppressed and darkened —the essential characteristic 
of the spirit and its time is contained in the great events. A cor- 
rect sense has led to the banishment of such picturing of particu- 
lars and selection of special features to the field of romance (for 
instance, the works of Walter Scott, and the like); it is in good 
taste to unite pictures of unessential particular life with an unes- 
sential matter, such as the romance takes from private events and 
subjective passions. But to weave individual trifles of events and 
persons into the representation of universal interests, in the name 
and for the sake of what is called truth, is not only contrary to 
judgment and taste, but contrary to the conception of objective 
truth in the sense of which only the substantial is true, not the 
emptiness of external existences and accidents. It is perfectly in- 
different whether such insignificant matters are formally authenti- 
cated or, as in romance, characteristically invented to meet the 
necessities of characterization, and names and circumstances as- 
cribed to this or that. The interest of Biography, which may be 
referred to in this connection, seems to stand directly opposed to 
a universal purpose; it, however, has indeed the historical world as 
the background with which the individual is complicated; the 
subjectively original, the humorous, etc., reflect themselves upon 
that world, and enhance their interest by it. But the simple agree- 
able or temperamental has another ground and interest than his- 
tory. 
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The demand for impartiality in the history of philosophy, as 
also in the history of religion, partly general, partly church his- 
tory, usually contains the yet more express exclusion of the pre- 
supposition of an objective purpose. As previously the State was 
named as that to which the judgment had to refer events in po- 
litical history, so here the truth must be the subject to which the 
particular acts and affairs of spirit were to be referred. The con- 
trary presupposition, however, is much rather made, that these 
histories shall have only subjective aims—z. e., only opinions and 
conceptions, not the in-and-for-itself-existing object, the truth—for 
their content, and this, indeed, on the simple ground that there is 
no truth. According to this acceptation, the interest for the 
truth appears likewise only as partiality in the ordinary sense— 
viz., for opinions and conceptions which, equally empty, are 
counted altogether indifferent. Historical truth itself has, conse- 
quently, only the sense of accuracy, an exact account of the exter- 
nal, and with no other judgment than concerning this accuracy 
itself—to which simply qualitative and quantitative judgments are 
admissible no judgments of necessity and the notion. In fact, how- 
ever, if, in political history, Rome or the German Empire, etc., is a 
real and true object, and the purpose to which the phenomena are 
to be related, and according to which they are to be judged, so in 
universal history is the universal spirit, its consciousness, and its. 
essence, still more a real and true object, content and aim, which 
in and for itself all other phenomena serve as even their existence 
through relation to it—i. e., the judgment through which they are 
subsumed under it and it inherits them. That in the course of 
spirit (and it is spirit, which not only moves upon the face of 
history as it did upon the face of the waters, but it weaves within 
it, and is alone the moving power) freedom—that is, the develop- 
ment determined by its notion is the determining, and its notion 
is its aim—.e., the truth since spirit is consciousness—or, in 
other words, that reason is in history—will be partially, at least, a 
plausible belief; partially, however, it is knowledge of philosophy. 

550. This emancipation of spirit in which it comes to itself and 
realizes its truth, and the work of this emancipation, constitute 
the highest and absolute right. The self-conscionsness of a par- 
ticular people bears in its existence the stage of the development 
of the universal spirit at the time, and the objective reality into 
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which it puts its will. Against this absolute w’!l the will of other 
particular national spirits has no right; that people rules the 
world. But the absolute will steps beyond its temporary abiding- 
place as a particular stage, and gives it over to the tribunal for 
judgment. 

551. Since such process of realization appears as action, and 
therefore as a work of individuals, these are, in reference to the 
substantial content of their work, touls, and their subjectivity, 
which is that peculiar to them, is the empty form of activity. 
That, therefore, which they have attained for themselves through 
the individual participation in the substantial work prepared and 
determined independently of them, is a formal universality of sub- 
jective conception—fame, which is their reward. 

552. The national spirit contains natural necessity, and has 
external existence; and in this its in-itself infinite moral sub- 
stance is for itself particular and limited, and its subjective side 
is exposed to accident, and becomes unconscious custom, and con- 
sciousness of its content as temporally present and related to an 
external nature and world. But it is spirit thinking in the form 
of morality which annuls in it the finiteness which it has as 
national spirit in its state and the State’s temporary interests, in 
the system of laws and customs, and lifts it to knowledge of itself 
in its essentiality. This is a knowledge which still itself has the 
imminent narrowness of the national spirit. The thinking spirit 
of the world-history, however, since it, at the same time, tears off 
those limitations of the particular national spirits and its own 
worldliness, comprehends its concrete universality and raises itself 
to the knowledge of absolute spirit, as the eternally real truth in 
which the knowing reason is free for itself, and necessity, nature, 
and history only serve for its manifestation, and as vessels of its 
honor. 

Of the formal process involved in the elevation of spirit to God 
I have spoken in the introduction to my logic. In regard to the 
starting-point of this elevation, Kant’s conception is in general 
most correct in so far as he considers faith in God as proceeding 
from the practical reason. For the starting-point contains im- 
plicitly the content or matter which constitutes the content of the 
notion of God. The true concrete matter is, however, neither 
Being (as in the cosmological proof’), nor mere teleological activity 
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(as in the physico-theological proof), but Spirit whose true nature 
is the working Reason—. ¢., the self-determining and realizing 
Notion itself—Freedom. In the Kantian representation of the 
elevation of the subjective Spirit to God, which takes place in this 
conception of the true nature of man as freedom, this conception 
is reduced to a postulate, to an ideal [that is, to be striven after, 
but never reached]. This is the immediate restoration to truth 
and validity [of the human reason] out of the previously [in the 
* Critique of Pure Reason ”] discussed impotence, the [immersion 
in the] antithesis of finiteness ; and the annulling of this impotence 
is itself that elevation to truth. 

Of the mediation which the elevation to God constitutes, it has 
previously been pointed out that the moment of negation through 
which the essential content of the starting-point is purged of its 
finiteness, and through this becomes free, is especially to be con- 
sidered. This moment, which in the logical form is abstract, has 
now attained its most concrete significance. The finite, which is 
here the poirt of departure, is the real moral self-consciousness. 
The negation through which it raises its spirit to its truth is the 
purification of its knowledge from subjective opinion and the 
emancipation of its will from the selfishness of appetite, which 
are really accomplished in the moral world. True religion and 
true religiousness proceed from morality, and are morality in its 
thinking activity—¢. ¢., becoming conscious of the free universal- 
ity of its concrete essence. Only from morality, and proceeding 
from morality, is the idea of God as free spirit known; it is, there- 
fore, vain to seek for true religion and religiousness outside of the 
moral spirit. 

But this proceeding takes at the same time this meaning—as 
eecurs everywhere in the speculative—viz., that that which in the 
first place is posited as consequent and derived is much rather the 
absolute prius of that through which it appears to be mediated, 
and is also known here in spirit as the truth of spirit. 

This, therefore, is the place to enter more closely upon the rela- 
tion of the state and religion, and in that connection to examine 
categories which are here commonly current. The immediate 
consequence of what has been said is that morality is the state in 
its substantial internal being; the State is the development and 
realization of morality ; the substantiality of morality itself, how- 
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ever, and of the State, is religion. The State rests, according to 
this relation, on the moral sentiment, and this in turn upon the 
religious sentiment. Since religion is the consciousness of the 
_ absolute truth, that which is to avail as right and justice, as duty 
and law—+. ¢., as true in the world of free-will—can avail only so 
far as it partakes of that truth, is subsumed by it, and follows as a 
consequence from it. But, in order that the true moral be the 
consequence of religion, it is requisite that religion have the true 
content—#. ¢., that the conscious idea of God in it be the true 
one. Morality is the divine spirit, as immanent in self-conscious- 
ness in the real existence of this as a people and the individuals 
composing it; this self-consciousness, proceeding from an empiri- 
eal reality into itself, and bringing its truth into consciousness, 
has in its faith and in its conscience only that which it has in the 
certainty of itself in its spiritual reality. The two are insepara- 
ble. There cannot be two kinds of conscience—one religious and 
another one that is moral, different from the former in worth 
and content. According to form, however, ¢. ¢., for thought and 
knowledge—and religion and morality belong to intelligence, and 
are a thinking and knowing—the religious content, as the pure 
in-and-for-itself-existing, therefore the highest truth, gives its sanc- 
tion to the morality which obtains empirical reality. Thus, religion 
is for self-consciousness the basis of morality and of the state. It has 
been the monstrous error of our time to try to regard these insep- 
arable things as separable from one another; indeed, as mutually 
indifferent. The relation of religion to the state has been viewed 
as though the state already existed on its own account through 
some power or other, and the religion, as the subjective of the in- 
dividuals, as something desirable merely to strengthen the state, had 
been added, as it were, or were indifferent even, and the morality 
of the state—7. ¢., rational law and constitution—stood firmly for 
itself on its own ground. In connection with the declared insepar- 
ableness of the two sides, it is interesting to consider the separation 
as it appears from the side of religion. It concerns, in the first 
place, the form—+. ¢., the relation—of self-consciousness to the 
content of the truth. Since this is the substance in its reality, as 
Spirit dwelling in self-consciousness, self-consciousness has thus 
immediate assurance of itself in this connection, and is free in it. 
The state of non-freedom can exist, however, according to the 
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form, although the in-itself-existing content of religion is absolute 
spirit. This great distinction is to be found within the Christian 
religion itself, in which the element of Nature does not constitute 
the content of God, nor does such enter into the sphere of the 
same as a moment; but God, who is known in spirit and in truth, — 
is the content. And yet this spirit is in reality, in the Catholic 
religion, set rigidly over against the self-conscious spirit. In the 
first place, God is presented in the host as an external thing for re- 
ligious worship, whereas in the Lutheran Church the host as such 
is first consecrated and elevated to the present God, and only by 
inner appropriation—. ¢e., in the annulling of its externality and 
in faith—z. ¢., in the spirit at the same time free and self-know- 
ing. Ont of that first and highest relation of externality flow all 
the other external, and therefore unfree, unspiritual, and supersti- 
tious relations, particularly a laity which receives the knowledge 
of divine truth, as well as the direction of the will and the con- 
science, from without—. e., from another order which does not 
itself come to the possession of that knowledge purely in a spirit- 
ual way, but requires for it essentially an external consecration. 
Further, the praying that is mere moving of the lips: that is un- 
spiritual, because the subject renounces direct access to God and 
prays others to pray; the direction of devotion to wonder-working 
images, indeed, to bones, and the expectation of miracles from 
them; in general, the justification through outward works, merit 
that is to be earned through actions that may indeed be trans- 
ferred to others, etc.—all this binds the spiritual under an outward- 
ness-to-itself, through which its notion is misapprehended and per- 
verted in the innermost, and right and justice, morality and con- 
science, the sense of responsibility and duty, are corrupted at the 
roots. 

To such a principle and to this development of the unfreedom 
of spirit in the religious, only a legislation and constitution of 
legal and ethical unfreedom and a condition of injustice and 
immorality in the real state correspond. The Catholic religion 
has more logically been and is still often, praised so loudly as that 
by which the permanence of government is insured; in fact, of 
such governments as are joined with institutions which base 
themselves on the servitude of the spirit, that should be lawfully 
and morally free—d. ¢., on institutions of injustice and a condition 
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of moral corruption and barbarism. These governments do not 
know, however, that their fearful power lies in a fanaticism which 
does not step forth hostilely against them only so long as, and 
under the condition that, it remains enslaved under the bondage 
of injustice and immorality. But yet another power is present in 
spirit; in opposition to that existence out-of-itself, and its broken 
condition, consciousness collects itself into its inner free reality ; 
it awakens the World-Wisdom in the spirit of governments and ~ 
peoples—«. e., wisdom concerning that which in reality,in and for - 
itself, is right and reasonable. - The production of thought, and, 
more definitely, philosophy, has been justly called World-Wisdom 
[or secular wisdom]; for thought gives actuality to the truth of 
spirit and introduces it into the world, and thus frees it in its 
reality and to itself. 

The content takes with this an entirely different shape. The 
consequence for the moral content of the want of freedom of the 
form—. ¢., of knowledge and subjectivity—is that self-conscious- 
tiess is represented to it as not immanent, that it is represented as 
removed from self-consciousness; so that it is to have true exist- 
ence only as a negative to the reality of self-consciousness. In this 
untruth the moral content is called holy. But the selt-introduc- 
tion of the divine spirit into reality through the emancipation of 
reality into it, that which is said to be holiness in the world, is 
supplanted by morality. Instead of the vow of chastity, mar- 
riage now first passes for the moral, and, consequently, the family, 
as the highest institution in this human aspect. Instead of the 
vow of poverty (to which, involving itself in contradiction, corre- 
sponds the merit of giving away possessions to the poor, that is 
to say, enriching them), the activity of personal earning through 
intelligence and industry asserts itself with probity in this ex- 
change and use of property—morality in civil society. Instead of 
the vow of blind obedience stands obedience to the law and law- 
ful regulations, which obedience is itself true freedom, because 
the state is properly self-realizing reason—morality in the state. 
In this way only can justice and morality come to exist. It is 
not enough that religion first commands, “ Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Osesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s,” for it remains necessary to determine what Cesar is, ¢. ¢., 
what belongs to the temporal government; and it is well enough 
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known how the temporal government has arbitrarily arrogated 
everything to itself, as the spiritual government has also done on 
its side. The divine Spirit must immanently permeate the secular ; 
thus is wisdom concretely in the secular, and its title to itself 
determined. That concrete indwelling is, however, constituted 
by the forms of morality referred to—the morality of marriage as 
opposed to the sanctity of the unmarried state, the morality of 
the activity of property and gain as opposed to the holiness of 
poverty and indolence, the morality of obedience to the law of 
the State as opposed to the sanctity of obedience devoid of right 
and duty, the bondage of conscience. With the need of law and 
morality, and the insight into the free nature of spirit, appears 
the struggle between these and the religion of unfreedom. It is 
of no avail that thelaws and the ordinances of the state have been 
brought up to the standard of rational organization, if the prin- 
ciple of unfreedom in religion is not given up. The two are 
incompatible with each other; it is a foolish notion to wish to 
assign separate provinces to the State and religion, with the opin- 
ion that their difference will exercise a peaceful influence on 
them and prevent contradiction and strife. Principles of lawful 
freedom can only be abstract and superficial, and the state institu- 
tions derived from them must of themselves be untenable if the 
wisdom which gave birth to those principles understands religion 
so poorly as not to know that the principles of the reason of real- 
ity have their final and highest guarantee in the religious con- 
science in the subsumption under consciousness of the absolute 
truth. If, no matter how it happens—a priori, so to speak—a 
legislation which had the principles of reason for its foundation 
came into contradiction with the popular religion based on prin- 
ciples of spiritual servitude, the test and actualization of the 
legislation lies with the individuals of the government as such, and 
the entire administration branching out through all classes, and 
it were only an abstract empty notion that it were possible that 
the individuals would act only according to the sense or the letter 
of the laws, and not according to the spirit of their religion, in 
which their innermost conscience and highest obligation lie. The 
laws appear, in this opposition to that which is declared holy by 
religion, as something made by man; they could maintain, even 
if they were sanctioned and practically introduced, no lasting op- 
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position to the contradiction and the assault of the religious spirit. 
Such laws, even if their content is true, are wrecked upon the 
conscience whose spirit is different from the spirit of the laws and 
does not sanction them. It is a folly of modern times to alter a 
system of corrupt morality, the constitution, and legislation, with- 
out a change in religion ; to effect a revolution without a reforma- 
tion ; to suppose that a constitution opposed to the old religion 
and its sanctities can have rest and harmony, and that stability 
can be given to the laws through external guarantees, for instance, 
so-called Chambers, and the power given them to determine the 
finances, etc. We can only regard as a last resource the endeav- 
or to separate justice and the laws from religion, in case there 
exists an incapacity to descend into the depths of the religious 
spirit and elevate it to its truth. Those guarantees are rotten sup- 
ports against the consciences of the subjects who are to administer 
the laws (and to these belong the guarantees themselves). This 
it is, much rather, which is the highest, unholiest contradiction, 
the attempt to bind and subject the religious conscience to the 
worldly legislation which it counts unholy. 

Plato had a more definite understanding of the break which 
had come about in his time between the existing religion and the 
constitution on the one hand, and, on the other, the deep demand 
which freedom, now becoming consciousness of its inward being, 
made on religion and the political condition. Plato grasps the 
thought that the true constitution and life of the state are 
grounded more deeply on the idea, or on the in-and-for-itself 
universal and true principles of eternal justice. To know and 
recognize these is certainly the vocation and business of Phi- 
losophy. This is the point of view which Plato occupies in the 
place where he lets Socrates very emphatically declare that phi- 
losophy and political power must be united, the Idea must rule if 
the misfortunes of the nations are to have an end. Plato had in 
this the definite conception that the Idea, which in itself is in 
truth the free self-determining thought, can also come to con- 
sciousness only in the form of thought; as a content which, in 
order to be true, must be raised to universality, and in the most 
abstract form of universality be brought to consciousness. 

In order to compare the Platonic stand-point more precisely with 
the point of view in which the State is here considered in reference 
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to religion, it is necessary to be reminded of the distinctions in the 
notion [these are universal, particular, and singular] which have been 
essentially indicated in the foregoing. The first distinction is that, 
in natural things, the substance of the same, the genus or species, is 
different from its existence in which the substance or species exists 
as subject. This subjective existence of the genus, however, is 
further distinguished from that which the species or the universal 
in general obtains in the image-making thinking, which makes of 
the universal an abstraction. This deeper individuality, the 
ground of the free existence of the universal substance, is the self 
of the thinking spirit [this individuality arises from the self-deter- 
mining universal, which produces within itself its own particu- 
larity]. Natural things do not receive the form of universality 
and essentiality through themselves; and their individuality is 
not itself form, which is alone the subjective thought for itself, 
which in philosophy gives to that universality existence for itself. 
The human being, on the contrary, is the free spirit itself, and 
comes to existence in its self-consciousness. This absoluteness, 
which is the concrete Spirit in itself, is precisely that which has the 
form, the thinking activity itself, for its content. To the height of 
thinking consciousness of this principle, Aristotle raised himself 
in his conception of the entelechy of thought, which is voyjors 
Tis voijwews, above the Platonic Idea (the species, the substantial), 
Thought in general, however, contains, and this indeed for the 
sake of the specified determination itself, also the immediate 
being-for-self of subjectivity as universality. And the true idea 
of spirit in itself concrete exists just as essentially in the one of 
its determinations—the subjective consciousness—as in the other 
—universality—and is the same substantial content in the one as 
in the other. To the first form, however, belong feeling, contem- 
plation, representation, and it is much more necessary that con- 
sciousness of the absolute idea be grasped tirst in order of time in 
this form, and be present in its immediate reality earlier as reli- 
gion than as philosophy. Philosophy develops itself only from 
this basis, as the Greek philosophy is later than the Greek reli- 
gion, and it has attained its perfection only in seizing and compre- 
hending in its complete detinite essence the principle of Spirit 
which first manifested itself in the religion. But the Greek phi- 
losophy could only take a position opposed to the religion, the 
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unity of thought; and the substantiality of the idea could only 
sustain a hostile relation to the polytheism of fantasy, the glad 
and frivolous sportiveness of that poetry. 

The form in its finite truth, the subjectivity of Spirit, now first 
broke forth as subjective free thought, which was not yet identical 
with the substantiality itself, so that this was not yet conceived 
as Absolute Spirit. Religion could thus first become purified 
only through the abstract tor-itselt-existing thought, through phi- 
losophy ; but the form immanent to the substantial, which philoso- 
phy fought and overcame, was that poetic fantasy. The State, 
which in like manner, but earlier than philosophy, develops itself 
out of religion, represents in reality as corruption the one-sided- 
ness which its in-itself true Idea has in it. Plato, in common 
with all his thoughtful contemporaries, recognizing this corruption 
of democracy and the real defectiveness of its principle, empha- 
sized the substantial, but was unable to impart to his idea of the 
State the infinite form of subjectivity which was still hidden from 
his spirit. His State is to himself, on this account, without sub- 
jective freedom. The truth which should dwell in the State, regu- 
late and rule it, he conceived, therefore, only in the form of truth, 
in conscious thought—philosophy—and so pronounced that judg- 
ment. Solongas philosophers do not rule in States—or those who 
are now called kings and rulers do not profoundly and compre- 
hensively philosophize—so long will there be no emancipation of 
the State or of the human race from the evils which exist; so 
long can the idea of this constitution not arrive at possibility, not 
see the light of the sun. It was not possible for Plato to proceed 
to say that so long as the true religion does not appear in the 
world, and does nut rule in States, the true principle of the State 
has not come into reality. So long, however, it was impossible for 
this principle to come into thought, the true idea of the State to 
be conceived from this—the idea of substantial morality with 
which the freedom of the for-itself-existing self-consciousness is 
identical. Only in the principle of spirit, knowing its essence in 
itself absolutely free, and having its reality in the activity of its 
liberation, exist the absolute possibility and necessity that the 
power of the state, religion, and the principles of philosophy fall 
together in one; that the reconciliation of reality in general with 
spirit, the State with the religious conscience, likewise with philo- 
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sophical knowledge, be accomplished. Since the for-itself-existing 
subjectivity is absolutely identical with the substantial universal- 
ity, religion as such, and also the State as such—as forms in which 
the principle exists—contains the absolute truth, so that this, since 
it exists as philosophy, exists only in one of its forms. But since 
religion in its own development develops also the distinctions 
contained in the idea, so being can appear in its first immediate— 
4. @., one-sided—form, and the existence of religion become cor- 
rupted to sensual externality, and, consequently, further, to the 
oppression of the freedom of the spirit and the perversion of 
political life. But the principle contains the infinite elasticity of 
the absolute form to overcome this corruption of its determination 
of form, and, by this means, of the content, and to effect the recon- 
ciliation of spirit in itself. Thus, at last, the principle of the reli- 
gious and the moral conscience becomes one and the same in 
the Protestant conscience, the free spirit knowing itself in its 
reasonableness and truth. The constitution and legislation, like 
their working and trial, have for their content the principle 
and the development of morality, which proceeds, and only can 
proceed, from the truth of religion restored’ to its original princi- 
ple, and thus first, as such, real. The morality of the state and the 
religious spirituality of the state are thus the state’s reciprocal 

and sure guarantees. 


THE METAPHYSICAL ASSUMPTIONS OF MATE- 
RIALISM. 


BY JOHN DEWEY. 


Discussions regarding materialism have been, for the most part, 
confined to the physiological and psychological aspects of it. Its 
supporters and opponents have been content to adduce arguments 
pro or con, as the facts of physical and mental life bear upon the 
ease in hand. It is the object of the present paper to discuss its 
metaphysical phases. 

Hume suggested that possibly one might escape from the nihil. 
istic consequences of his philosophy by means of “the sceptical 
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solution of sceptical doubts.” In a somewhat analogous manner 
we would attempt to render explicit the metaphysical assumptions 
(é. e., assumptions regarding the real nature of things) latent in all 
materialism, and, by showing the relation of these fundamental 
assumptions to materialism itself, show the self-destructive char- 
acter of every scheme of this kind—whether actual or possible. 

What is materialism? It is that theory which declares that 
matter and its forces adequately account tor all phenomena—those 
of the material world, commonly so called, and those of life, mind, 
and society. It declares that not oaly the content of mind, but 
that which we call mind itself, is determined by matter. We 
notice first, then, that it is absolutely monistic. But one substance 
exists—matter. All phenomena of mind are really phenomena 
of matter. The intellect is a function of the brain and its subor- 
dinate nervous organs. The laws of matter are therefore the laws 
of mind. Mental phenomena are expressible in terms of material. 
And since all material phenomena are expressible in terms of the 
atom and molecule (or whatever names be given to the ultimate 
furms of matter), therefore all mental ara similarly expressible. 
The ultimate form of matter contains, then, implicitly, all phenom- 
ena of mind and society. In short, the coarsest form of matter 
with which you can begin, as well as the highest organism with 
which you end, must contain all emotion, volition, and knowledge, 
the knowing subject and its relations. Beginning, then, with a 
strictly monistic theory, and keeping directly in the line of ma- 
terialistic reasoning, we have ended with the conclusion that the 
ultimate form of matter has duatistie “mind” and “ matter” 
properties. Nor is there any escape from this conclusion on a 
materialistic basis. Therefore on its physical or constructive side 
we tind such a theory suicidal. 

To be sure, a materialist might reply that ultimately the “ mat- 
ter”-molecular-property accounted for and caused the “ mind”- 
molecular-property, but proof, cr suggestion of proof, or sugges- 
tion as to method of finding proof, all are equally avsent. If a 
materialist were to say that this double-sided substance is what 
he means by matter, we could only reply that he is playing with 
words—that it is just as much mind as it is matter. 

We have now to consider the strictly metaphysical assumptions 
of materialism. 
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. First, it assumes the possibility of ontological knowledge, by 
which we mean knowledge of being or substance apart from a 
mere succession of phenomena. The substance which is so known 
is matter. Now, since it is this statement that a belief in the pos 
sibility of ontological knowledge is an inherent necessity in all 
materialistic reasoning, which is the basis of our criticism, the 
statement must be examined more fully. Suppose for the mo- 
ment that it is not such an inherent necessity—that it is possible 
to found materialism on something besides an ontological basis. 
If there be no knowledge of substance as such, there is either only 
knowledge of phenomena produced by the activity of the Ego 
(pure subjective idealism), or of phenomena entirely unrelated to 
any substance whatever (Humian scepticism), or of those related 
only to objective spirit (Berkeleian idealism), or of those related to 
an unknown and unknowable substance (H. Spencer), or of those 
brought into unity by the forms of knowledge which the mind 
necessarily imposes on all phenomena given in consciousness (as 
Kant). Now, since none of these can afford a sufficient basis for 
a theory, which posits matter as the universal underlying unity, 
we must admit that materialism exists on the basis of a belief in 
the possibility of ontological knowledge of such objective reality. 
If a materialist, who still believes that we have no knowledge of 
substance as such, replies that while we have knowledge of phe 
nomena only, yet we know them as the effects of matter, the an- 
swer is obvious. Either we know this substance, matter, which is 
the cause of them, or we do not. If we do, it is ontological knowl- 
edge. If we do not, then it is as much assumption to claim that 
it is matter as it would be to name it mind. We must conclude, 
therefore, that a knowledge transcending phenomena is the sole 
thinkable basis for materialism. 

Starting from this, we have to consider the relation of such 
knowledge to materialism. What is involved in knowledge of 
matter as substance ? 

To know, requires something which knows. To know material 
phenomena, are required mental phenomena. A thing is for the 
mind non-existent until it is an idea or phenomenon of the mind. 
To know substance, matter, is required substance, mind. If ma» 
terialism merely posited knowledge of material phenomena, there 
would be required to give it validity only mental phenomena, 
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which do, on every theory, exist. A theory, however, which 
posits knowledge of a substance besides, must also posit something 
more than phenomena in order to know this substance. If there 
be no substance, mind, then there are only series of mental states 
or successions of mental phenomena. But it is a mere truism to 
say that phenomena cannot go beyond phenomena. Successions 
of conscionsnesses irrelated, or -related only in time, can but give 
knowledge of phenomena similarly related. Undoubtedly the 
former may be but subjective, while the latter are objective, but 
that does not constitute knowledge of substance. To have real 
knowledge of real being, there must be something which abides 
through the successive states, and which perceives their relations 
to that being and to itself. To say that the mind, if itself a mere. 
phenomenon or group of phenomena, can transcend phenomens. 
and obtain a knowledge of that reality which accounts both for 
other phenomena and for itself, is absurd. But there is no need. 
to multiply words to show what is, after all, self-evident—that 
phenomenal knowledge is phenomenal, and that to transcend phe- 
nomena there must be something besides a phenomenon. We find 
materialism, then, in this position. To prove that mind is a phe- 
nomenon of matter, it is obliged to assume the possibility of onto- 
logical knowledge—i. ¢., real knowledge of real being; but in that 
real knowledge is necessarily involved a subject which knows. 

To prove that mind is a phenomenon, it is obliged to implicitly 
assume that it is a substance. Could there be anything more self. 
destructive ? 

Secondly, it assumes the reality of the causal nexus, and the 
possibility of knowledge of real causation. In declaring that 
matter causes mind, it declares that the relation is one of effi- 
ciency and dependency, and not one of succession—antecedent 
and consequent. For, if it be the latter, then there are only suc- 
cession and conjunction of material and mental phenomena, irre- 
lated or related only in time, in which case it would be absurd to 
say that matter caused mind. 

We have therefore to consider what is involved in real causa- 
tion, and the knowledge of it as such, and what relation the in- 
volved facts bear to the theory of materialism. 

How, on a materialistic hypothesis, can the knowledge of a 
real causal nexus be obtained? It cannot be a primary, necessary 
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intuition of the human mind, nor yet a universal mode of view- 
ing things, for both of these imply the reality of substantial mind. 
Nor can it be a concept obtained from experience, and generalized 
by unconscious habit. For, in the first place, such a concept is 
necessarily subjective, and belongs only to the mind which framed 
it. It may or may not obtain as an objective relation among ob- 
jective things. There is no ground for positing objective validity of 
any mental conception, except by @ priort mind necessity, which a 
materialistic theory must reject. But, secondly, and chiefly, such 
a theory as to the origin of a knowledge of the causal nexus con- 
tains a petitio principii—i. e., it presupposes real causation to 
account for our knowledge of real causation. For this generalized 
belief, being a result of experience, is itself an effect of the phe- 
nomena given in experience. To ensure, therefure, that it is a 
trze concept—~. e., one holding good objectively—we must assume: 
that it was produced by a true causal nexus, which in turn is the 
thing to be accounted for. It certainly is begging the question to 
say that our knowledge that causation is real is a result of experi- 
ence, when to prove that experience can produce a correct result 
we have to assume that very reality of causation which is to be 
proved. Nothing can be more illogical than to deduce knowledge 
of real causation from that which has for its own basis that same 
reality. After accounting for the one, the other still remains to 
be accounted for, which can be done only by reasoning in a cir- 
cle. There is yet available one resource to materialism—to claim 
that, although our knowledge of true causation is not generalized 
from a series uf experiences, it is obtained directly from the 
knowledge of phenomena—that in any two cr more phenomena 
there is also given the causal nexus and the knowledge of it. 
Now, we might object to this, that it approached the position of 
the strictest intuitionalist, and that, as mere phenomena, there is 
in them nothing but the relation of co-existence and succession. 
Objective phenomena are not labelled “ this is the cause of that ;” 
and, therefore, if the mind thinks it finds in them such a relation, 
that relation must be brought to the phenomena by the mind 
itself. Or we might also say that, if a series of experiences is 
incompetent (as we have seen it is) to give a knowledge of causa- 
tion, on a materialistic hypothesis, a fortiori, a single experience 
is. But waiving these, we have to see what is contained in this 
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theory, granting the truth of materialism. According to it, the 
knowledge of these objects, and that of the causal nexus between 
them, is the result of matter, and therefore is a dependent “effect ” 
—the first effect in the perfect blank, which is to change that 
blank into what we call mind and its content. (The first, because 
by the theory the knowledge of causation, not being derived from 
experiences, must be contained in the first two phenomena given 
in consciousness.) But as an effect it is, of course, a phenomenon, 
and for a phenomenon to transcend phenomena, and attain the 
reality behind them, is, as before shown, impossible. Ontological 
knowledge is not possible to the mind when the mind is consid- 
ered as a phenomenal effect. Knowledge of causation cannot be 
reached, then, on a materialistic theory, either through experi- 
ences or a single experience without intuitional or ontological 
knowledge. Only one way remains—that it should be reached 
throngh the activity of the Ego itself. The mind is a true cause, 
and gives knowledge of true causation. So, to prove mind an 
effect, materialism would have to postulate it as a cause. It is 
again suicidal. 

To sum up: To prove a strict monism, materialism has to as- 
sume an original irresolvable dualism. To prove the mind a phe- 
nomenon of matter, it is obliged to assume a substance to give 
know!edge of that natter. To prove that it is an effect of mat- 
ter, it is obliged to assume either an intuitional power of mind, or 
that mind is itself a canse, both equally destructive of materialism. 

We conclude, therefore, that as a philosophical theory materi- 
alism has proved itself a complete felo-de-se. To afford itself a 
thinkable basis, it assumes things which thoroughly destroy the 
theory. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


THREE AGES. 


*Twas morn, and o’er my little window ledge 
Flew many a wild bird of plumage bright ; 

They sang sweet songs, and left the truest pledge 
Of love, of love and truth, by day and night. 


*Twas afternoon, and through my stately door, 
In soberer dress, stepped the too tame birds, 

Calling our former themes so vain and poor, 
Twittering now in philosophic words. 


It is night now; life, love, and thought are done; 
What is it comes and sets my heart aglow ? 

Of all the wise and learned tongues not one— 
Only the foolish songs of long ago. 


STAGES. 


Once life was joy, not joyous service done— 
Quick days of selfish rapture, broad, not deep; 
The world was like a picture, and the sun 
Rose for the gilding of a dreamy sleep. 


I. 


We woke: and life was labor; naught of glee 
Was left, for deepest-rooted toil remained ; 

And as we delved no end was there to see, 
And suns but glimmered on the dross we gained. 


mI. 
But now, or in the perfect time, we know, 
The joy returns while labor yet abides ; 
Life’s round and fair, and, delving deep below, 
We find the joy that early pleasure hides. 
Bensamin BULKELEY. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE. 


Is there one word, O Master! Tsze-Kung said, 
By which through life one may be wisely led ? 


Confucius thus replied: I say to thee 
That such a word is Reciprocity. 


For what would give thee pain in word or deed, 
That thou dost not to others do, take heed. 
THEODORE Harris. 


OBITUARY.—MRS. HATHAWAY. 


Cuicaco Society. 
Editor Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the request of the Philosophical Society 
of Chicago, I transmit to you a copy of the resolutions unanimously 
adopted at the last meeting of the Society, before which she had spoken 
so many of her best thoughts, and by the members of which she was so 
much respected and beloved. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jostan H. Bisset, 
Corresponding Secretary, Chicago Philosophical Society. 
January 14, 1882. 


To the Philosophical Society of Chicago : 

Your committee on the death of Mrs. Hathaway present the following preamble and 
resolutions for your action : 

“ Whereas, The Philosophical Society of Chicago has with sorrow learned of the death 
of Mrs, Amalie Johns Hathaway, wife of Mr. Benjamin Hathaway ; 

“ And Whereas, That lady gave her earliest lectures upon philosophical topics to this 
body, and the Society has since been a delighted witness of her rise in power and 
reputation ; 

“ And Whereas, further, The Society desires to bear public testimony to its estimation 
of her distinguished ability and high moral worth ; 

“ Therefore, Resolved, (1) That the Philosophical Society of Chicago deplores the un- 
timely death of Mrs, Amalie Johns Hathaway as a loss to philosophical culture in Amer- 
ica; as the loss of one whom native power and special study had fitted for eminence in 
that department of investigation, and who possessed rare skill in presenting to common 
audiences the results of her ripe scholarship and deep thought. 

“ Resolved, (2) That we recognize in Mrs. Hathaway a woman of noble type; a woman 
80 simple and modest that no success could destroy the fine balance of her mind, and 
no praise intoxicate her; a woman of sweet, unostentatious philanthropy and broad 
views ; a woman genial in society, dear to her friends, and full of the patience, hope, 
and strength that can alike adorn a home and vivify social life. 

“ Resolved, (3) That we offer assurances of our earnest sympathy with the bereaved 
husband of this lady in the heavy affliction that has befallen him. 
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“ Resolved, (4) That copies of these proceedings be sent to Mr. Hathaway, to the 
‘Journal of Speculative Philosophy,’ and to the city press. 
“ Respectfully submitted, 
Hotwes Suita, 
“ Heten Dory Comproy.” 


HERMANN LOTZE’S WORKS. 


We have received a circular from the publisher, S. Hirzel, of Leipzig, 
announcing an edition of the works of the distinguished philosopher 
named at the head of this article. This edition contains the works col- 
lected, partly from manuscript and partly from the notes taken at the 
courses of lectures by the pupils or students. It makes a series of small 
volumes. The first volume, the “Grundzuege der Psychologie,” which 
was sent out to try the public demand, proved so much of a success that 
the publisher is encouraged to continue, and now comes out with the 
“Grundzuege der Praktischen Philosophie—dictate aus den Vorlesungen 
von Hermann Lotze.” This will be followed by the outlines of six other 
expositions of Lotze: Those of the Philosophy of Religion, of the Ais- 
thetic, of the History of Philosophy since Kant, of the Philosophy of 
Nature, of Logic and the Encyclopedia of Philosophy, and of Mectaphys- 
ics. These will appear during the present year. 

af There will, of course, be an eager inquiry after these outlines, and we 
believe that they will prove much more useful than the heavier works of 
the same author—his “ Mikrokosmos” and “ System der Philosophie,” 
and other works published during his life—as is suggested by the circular 
before us. [ Ep. 


SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
SELECTED BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


Facts unably related . . . . may prove the worst sort of deceit; and 
mere lies, judiciously composed, can teach us the truth of things beyond 
any manner. But to amuse ourselves with such authors as neither know 
how to lye, nor tell the truth, discovers a taste which methinks no one 
should be apt to envy.— Shaftesbury. 

If God acts for an end or purpose, he necessarily desires something 
which he is without.— Spinoza. 


Men deceive themselves in the conceit of their free-will from this: 
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because they are conscious of their actions, and unconscious of their 
causes.—Jbid. 


The dark background of neglected duty.— Arthur Helps. 
Those subtle portions of our frames, those tiny filaments—the nerves— 


require more repose than perhaps any other part of the body ; and they 
are very silent creatures.—Jbid. 


What is wanting cannot be numbered.—H, Martineau’s Life. 


New works of solid and enriching character, but of long replacement 
of capital consumed, are the very raw material of a (financial) crisis.— 
Bonamy Price. 


This, too, is probable, according to that saying of Agathon: “It isa 
part of probability that many improbable things will happen.”—Aris- 
totle. 

As neutral as an alligator.—Mrs. Lewes [George Eliot]. 


The beginning of an acquaintance, whether with persons or things, is 
to get a definite outline for our ignorance.—Jbid. 


_ In these delicate vessels is borne onward through the ages the treasure 
of human affections [young girls ].—Jbid. 


The desire to conquer is itse/f a kind of subjection.—Jbid. 

She was one of those satisfactory creatures whose intercourse has the 
charm of discovery, whose integrity of faculty and expression begets a 
wish to know what they will say on all subjects, or how they will per- 
form what they undertake, so that they end by raising not only a con- 
tinual expectation, but a continual sense of fulfilment.—Jbid. 

What construction of another’s mind is not strong wishing equal to ?— 
Ibid. 

Genius consisting—in a power to make or do, not ities in general, 
but something in —Tbid. 


Self-satisfaction is an untaxed kind of property which it is very hard to 
find depreciated.—Jbid. 

The word of all work—love.—Jbid. 

That element of tragedy which lies in the very fact of frequency.—Jbid. 

We gain a clear notion of instinct by admitting that animals have, in 
their sensorium, images or constant sensations which determine their 
actions. It is a species of dream which haunts them constantly, and, as 


regards their instinct, animals may be regarded as a kind of somnambulists. 
— Cuvier. 
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Text-Book to Kant, The Critique of Pure Reason: Misthetic, Categories, Schema- 
tism. Translation, reproduction, commentary, index. With biographical sketch. By 
James Hutchison Stirling, LL. D., Foreign Member of the Philosophical Society of Ber- 
lin. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, Tweeddale Court. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1881. 

This work is called a text-book to Kant because it exhibits what is peculiarly con- 
stitutive of Kant’s doctrines with the fullest details, and in a threefold form. It con- 
tains a translation, a commentary, and a reproduction. Of the 548 pages octavo which 
the body of the work contains, the reproduction occupies 111; the translation, 226 
pages; the commentary, 100 pages. A biographical sketch occupies 14 pages in 
smaller type. Dr. Stirling’s great power of biographical characterization reappears in 
this sketch, and, short as it is, it pictures for us all the essential traits of the man. The 
publication of this work, most of which was written long since by its author, is a con- 
tribution to the centennial anniversary of the appearance in Germany of the great 
“Kritik der reinen Vernunft.” It forms, unquestionably, the most important contri- 
bution to the exposition of Kant’s theoretical doctrines that has appeared during the 
hundred years. The fuct of the renewed study of Kant’s works—‘The Return to 
Kant,” as it is called—gives it additional importance at the present time. In American 
colleges and universities the study of Kant continues to grow upon the attention of the 
ethical and philosophical faculties, and it is American students especially that are to be 
congratulated upon the appearance of the long-needed text-book on this difficult sub- 
ject. It is more and more, every year, coming to be the practice with instructors in 
mental and moral philosophy to rally and concentrate the best forces of their students 
upon the mastery of the thoughts of Kant. It is becoming the conviction that phi- 
losophy is not to be learned by memorizing names and dates, anecdotes and bon mots, 
with abstract dogmatical summaries of doctrines delivered in the style of “ views,” 
“ opinions,” or “curiosities of human thinking,” but rather by the mastery on the part 
of the student of a higher power of reflection, a closer and deeper habit of thinking. 
Sense-perception is not philosophy; its feeble power can grasp only isolated facts or 
items. Ordinary reflection is not philosophy; its power of generalization, though 
amply sufficient for the discovery of scientific truths, and for the details of relations 
and dependencies that exist between things or phenomena, is not adequate to tke grasp 
of a single principle as the unity of all. For philosophy is distinguished from special 
sciences and from desultory thinking by its demand for a first principle—an explana- 
tion of all phenomena—while other thinking seeks only subordinate or relative unities. 
Whenever a thinker stops in his act of subordinating or co-ordinating his discovered 
principle to others, and entertains the thought that this principle is supreme, and the 
final explanation of all phenomena of mind or matter, he has entered the third stage 
of knowing, and is properly a philosopher, no matter how absurd or inadequate his first 
principle may be in fact. His thought concerns the totality—it is a transcendental 
unity. Whether this first principle be air or water, matter or mind, it is, as a first 
principle, the source of all things, and therefore an activity; a self-activity because it 
is the first and ultimate; self-determining, creative, self-revealing in its manifestations 
or its phenomena because its activity is necessarily the revelation and manifestation of 
its own power. The law of the finite is that of relativity to something else beyond it. 
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The law of the infinite or the totality is that of self-relation. It is as easy to name the 
general conditions of the infinite as of the finite. The correlative of the finite always 
lies beyond or outside of it; the infinite always contains its correlative within it. The 
finite presupposes the infinite, while the infinite does not presuppose but pusits the finite. 

The third stage of thinking implies, logically, as its premise, the principle of self- 
determination as the highest. But the majority of systems of philosophy do not realize 
what they imply, and thus are inconsistent. 

Besides such philosophical thinkers as set up a first principle that is inadequate be- 
cause it lacks self-determination, there is a large class who are philosophers, although 
they deny in a sense the possibility of philosophy. Those who assert that all our 
knowledge is relative and concerning the relative seem to deny the possibility of the 
third species of knowing. In fact, however, their assertion relates to the totality of 
knowledge, and more than this, strange as it may seem, to the totality of things. It 
looks beyond all unities of generalization, all conditioned principles, and lays down an 
ultimate principle. The individual transcends his own knowledge, and predicates con- 
cerning the knowledge of his race. He looks at the nature of knowing as he finds it 
within himself, and makes an unconditional affirmation that knowledge is relative. All 
things known and knowable are relative—that is to say, they are not independent and 
self-sufficient, but dependent and correlative. The thought of the dependent and cor- 
relative is the thought of an existence that forms an element of a totality that includes 
it with that on which it depends and to which it relates. A thing is relative and depend- 
ent just in so far as it exists, not in itself, but in another. It is likewise known to be 
independent and relative only in so far as its totality is known to transcend it. By this 
assertion of universal relativity, therefore, relation is posited in the totality. Moreover, 
by the distinction made between our knowledge and a possibility of an existence of 
things in themselves beyond our knowledge, the idea of a totality makes its appearance 
again. Certainly, the subjective, and all that is opposed to it as objective, both the 
knowable and the unknowable, constitute together a totality. And just as the law of 
the finite is the law of relativity or dependence, so the law of the totality is self-relativity 
and independence. In setting up the universal law of relativity there was implied 
unconsciously the self-relative totality as the ground of relativity, and including it. 

Hence all theories of knowledge in general, whether sceptical or otherwise, are philo- 
sophical in their nature, and they imply a positive knowledge of the totality and self- 
conditioned, just as much as do the dogmatic systems of philosophy. 

To Kant belongs the immortal honor of having set forth with exhaustiveness the 
conditions of sceptical philosophizing. The ten old tropes, and their completer state- 
ment in the five new ones, as given by the most able of the ancients in this school of 
thought—Sextus Empiricus—form a fragmentary and unsystematic exposition of the 
basis of scepticism. The Kantian Critiques do not accomplish everything that can be 
desired, but they open the true road to insight into philosophic method, and in doing 
this lay bare the causes and occasions of all scepticism. For scepticism arises only 
from partiul, incomplete insight into method. Method relates to the connection between 
the first principle and the world of things that proceed from it. It concerns, therefore, 
the genesis of the world. ~ 

Besides the methods inductive and deductive, so called, we may discriminate other 
forms as subjective and objective methods. The method by which the individual passes 
from opinion to truth—from immediate certainty to the cognition of universality and 
necessity—the passage from crude first views of a subject to an exhaustive comprehen- 
sion of it in its totality—this is subjective method. The method by which an object. 
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develops in time the possibilities of its beinz—the process by which it realizes its 
several phases in time—in short, its historic evolution—the exposition of this is the 
objective method of treating a subject. If development or evolution is from the simple 
to the complex, it is obvious that the method of development may correspond to the 
subjective method, which also would appear to begin with what is simple and pro- 
ceed to the complex. Moreover, the subjective method proceeds from partial, acci- 
dental phases of opinion to a knowing of the totulity and necessity. Hence the sub- 
jective proceeds towards a knowing of universal forms, or logical conditions of exist- 
ences, It resuits in the discovery of how we must know the objects of the world. 

The Kantian Critique isolates th's problem of the subjective method, and investigates 
it more profoundly than any previous system of philosophy has done. All philosophy 
previous to Kant was constructed on the foundation of Aristotle—Induction itsclf being 
no new system of philosoghizing, but rather a process of collecting data from nature 
for the purpose of classification and explanation much after the manner used by 
Aristotle in conducting his own investigations, His was essentially an objective method. 
The ancient sceptics impinged on difficulties of subjective origin, and possible of solu- 
tion only through an exiaustive investigation of subjective method, After the sceptics, 
the scholastics discover the same difficulty, discussing it in the terms of nominalism 
and realism. Do universals—that is to say, the ideas of genera and species—exist 
solely in the mind formed for subjective purposes of classification, or do they subsist 
objectively—are they corporeal or incorporeal—in brief, are universals anfe rem, in 
re, or post vem, one or ail of these? Scholasticism, it is said, found its historical occa- 
sion in a passige of the “Isagoge” of Porphyry, as translated by Boethius: “ Mox 
de generibus ct speciebus illud quidem sive subsistant sive in solis nudis intel- 
lectibus posita sint, sive subsistentia corporutia sint an incorporalia et utrum sepa- 
rata a sensilibus an in sensilibus posita et circa hace consistentia, dicere recusabo. 
{Almost the only logical writings known to the Middle Ages up to the twelfth century 
were the translations from Aristotle and Porphyry by Boethius.) This question of the 
objectivity of universals is fundamental in modern philosophy, and it is singular that 
the Baiconian induction takes for granted the doctrine that universals exist in nature, 
and may be discovered by empirical investigation, while almost all writers on psychology 
from the same school of philosophizing hold tenaciously that universals are subjective 
creations, 

The very culmination of the difficulty involved in this problem is reached by David 
Hume's statement of it. Dr. Stirling summarizes the chicf points as developed by 
‘Hume (Enquiry): 1. Sensation is the source of all elements of knowledge. 2. There is 
internal as well as external sensation. 8. Sensation externally is not more product of a 
sense than sensation internally. 4. What to us are tlic ideas of our thoughts are, in 
reality, only copies of our sensible impressions. To these we may add: 5. That, for 
knowledge, we wre shut into our own subjective state of affection or impression: 
“nothing can ever be present to the mind but an image or perception—this house and 
that tree are nothing but perceptions in the mind.” Impressions of sense, according 
to Hume, are our more lively perceptions, and all our ideas, including universals as 
well as recollections of particular sense-impressions, are the less lively perceptions 
derived from the former by reflecting upon them. With this doctrine we are left 
entirely without a bridge over which we may pass from subjectivity to objectivity, 
With this result the scope of philosophy is a narrow one, and a tolerably complete 
exposition of its positive doctrines may be written in a single chapter. But the nega- 
tive bearings of this view may require more books than can be counted. For the 
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philosopher is called upon to explain the genesis of all ideas of species and genera, of 
all views of the world, or of departments of the world, or of all relations between 
objects perceived, or, what is more fundamental, explain how the mind erects a world 
of objects existing in space fiom the material given tv it as feelings or impressions 
within itself, and existing only in time. To these themes for philosophic treatment 
may be added the explanation ef the history of philosophic systems that shall account 
for the almost universal prevalence of error in human thinking, 

Here it is, with Hume’s clear statement of the question, that Kant takes up the en- 
quiry. He finds in every state of consciousness, not alone particular impressions which 
may be elaborated into universals (but whic! are not accompanied by universals of 
equal or superior validity); he finds, on the contrary, both universals and particulars 
in every stute of consciousness, the universals being the forms and logical conditions 
of the very existence of the particulars, or, rather, the conditions of our perception and 
thinking of those particulars, The mind, therefore, dovs not and cannot cerive all 
general ideas from particular ides. Its own activity must furnish all these general 
ideas that make experience of particular objects possible, Kant finds Ti:ne and Space, 
for instance, to b2 necessary as general ideas, in order that any sense-perception may 
be possible. Without Time and Space experience would remain mere impressions 
without unity either as objects or as events. He finds, further, the categories of quan- 
tity, quality, relation, and mode, and chicf of these the category of relation which is 
called causality, as likewise indispensable to atl experience, and, accordingly, as unde- 
rivable from experience. The exposition of this doctrine is the immortal service of 
Kant. There are further conclusions which Kaut thinks necessary to draw from his 
doctiine—one, a negative one, unfolded in his treatise on the antinomies of pure rea- 
scn, and another, his doctrine of the basis of morality, found in his ‘Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason,” considered by many to be the best fruit of all his thinking. The validity 
of his “Critique” of the antinomies is seriously questioned by later philescphy, and is, 
perhaps, only valuable as a stimulus to speculative enquiry, Dr. Stirling’s translation 
and reproduction omit all consideration of the antinomies, and close with the second 
book of the first division just before the transition to the transcendental dialectic cr 
discussion of the antinomies, which is found in the chapter on the ground of distine- 
ticn f all objects in general into phenomena and noumena. In his pre‘ace he remarks, 
touching the part here translated, “It is all that, properly and peculiarly, is cons¢iiu- 
tive either of or with Kant (anything else, unless the categorical imperative, being 
either only negative and regulative, or simply a corollary).” 

The reproduction here given amounts toa rewriting of the treatise, giving its essen- 
tial thread of connection in a style equally remarkable for clearness, brevity, and com- 
pleteness. The thought is faithfully reproduced, even with Kant’s pecutiar side reflec- 
tions and transitions. It should be said, however, that this reprocuction is not the entire 
work of Dr. Stirling, but only extracts frem his entire work as it exists in manuscript. 

It is in the translation that we discover best the great powers of the translator to 
perfectly grasp the difficult German of Kant, and express it again with faithful accu- 
racy in pure English, No philosophic writer of our time i3 master of a style that so 
well deserves the rubric which Fichte placed at the beginning of one of his minor 
treatises: “ A sun-clear statement to the public at large . . . an attempt to force the 
reader to an understanding.” f 

This text-book to Kant, therefore, we conceive to be whut its title implies—precisely 
the book needed by the students of philosophy, whether found in colleges and universi- 
ties, or pursuing their investigations by themselves, W. T. 8. 
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